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EDITORIAL 


The Movement Competition 


HE competition announced last August in which 

we invited readers to nominate their favourite 

movements in symphonies has been one of the 
most successful we have held, and the response from 
overseas readers has been so encouraging that in 
future we shall always aim to include such welcome 
competitors. I confess I got a thrill to find readers 
from Vancouver and Northern Rhodesia matched 
against readers from Tasmania and New Zealand, 
the United States competing with the Commonwealth 
of Australia, and in Europe Denmark, Portugal, 
Italy and Holland ignoring all plebiscites except a 
musical plebiscite. In the result no reader succeeded 
in establishing or gaining an unmistakable victory 
and the prize has to be divided between the four who 
managed to nominate eight of the twelve movements. 


These are: 


Mr. J. F. I. Whittell, Schoolhouse, Kirkheaton, 
nr. Huddersfield. 

Mr. Thos. A. Mowl, 51 Aldridge Road Villas, 
Westbourne Park, W.11. 

Mr. D. K. Paton, 302 Montford Avenue, Bankhead, 


Rutherglen, Glasgow. 
Mr. T. J. B.Heelas, 6 West View, Hatfield, Herts. 


I am‘ afraid we cannot run to a symphony apiece 
for the winners, but we shall be glad to send them each 
two twelve-inch records of their own choice. 

Six readers had seven correct choices, and among 
these was a Portuguese competitor from Lisbon, and 
another from New York. Seven competitors managed 
six correct guesses, and these included a reader from 
Travancore, and another from Bloemfontein. 

An analysis of the voting is interesting. 47 First 
Movements were mentioned, 47 Seconds, 54 Thirds 
and 51 Fourths. The difference is not great, but it is 
sufficient to establish the fact that most people are 
more definite about the first half of a symphony than 
the second. The most popular First Movement was 
the Beethoven Fifth, though it was only one vote in 
front of Schubert’s Unfinished which in turn was 
eight votes ahead of the Eroica, itself six votes in front 
of Mozart’s G Minor. Then there was a big drop 
before Beethoven’s Seventh, which was closely followed 


by Brahms’ Fourth and Beethoven’s Ninth equal 


In the voting for Second Movements Beethoven’s 
Seventh was four votes ahead of Dvorak’s New World. 
After which, a considerable way behind, came 
Beethoven’s Eroica, one vote in front of Schubert’s 
Unfinished which itself was only three votes ahead of 
the same composer’s C major. This was closely followed 
by Tchaikovsky’s Fifth, Brahms’ Fourth, and 
Beethoven’s Fifth. 


In the voting for Third Movements, Beethoven’s 
Seventh was again successful, but the wotes it received 
would not have given it more than fourth place in 
First Movements and third place in Second Movements. 
Beethoven’s Seventh was one vote ahead of 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique and this in turn was four 
votes ahead of Mozart’s E flat major. Beethoven’s Fifth 
and Ninth tied for fourth place with Mozart’s G minor, 
the Eroica and Brahms’ Second following in that order. 


Brahms’ First received most votes among the Fourth 
Movements, but with not enough votes to have carried 
it into a place in the voting for the first two move- 
ments. Two votes behind Brahms’ First came Mozart’s 
Jupiter, and two votes behind that Beethoven’s Fifth 
followed after a long gap by Brahms’ Fourth, then 
Beethoven’s Ninth, the Eroica and Schubert’s C 
major equal, and then Tchaikovsky’s Fifth. 


I should imagine that the reason why Beethoven’s 
Pastoral Symphony received comparatively so few 
votes was that competitors were unable to isolate in 
their minds the separate movements as easily as they 
could isolate some of the others. The fourth movement 
of the Pastoral received a certain amount of support, 
but clearly the competitors were right in not trying 
to break up that symphony. The lack of support for 
César Franck’s Symphony surprised me. The first 
movement got six votes, the second movement not a 
single one, and the third and fourth one apiece. 
Another point of interest was the heavy volume of 
support for the third and fourth movements of 
Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique Symphony and the compara- 
tively slight support the first two movements received. 
The fourth movement of Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony 
was fairly well supported, but the other three move- 
ments achieved only three votes between them, and I 
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must say it was something of a shock to find 69 votes 
from readers going to movements of the Pathétique 
Symphony and no more than 22 for Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth. Dvorak’s New World Symphony, chiefly owing 
to the strong support for its second movement, received 
as a whole only two votes less than the Pathétique. The 
highest number of votes was received by Beethoven’s 
Fifth, for one movement or another of which almost 
every competitor voted. Two votes behind came 
Beethoven’s Seventh, followed by the Eroica and the 
Choral. Then came Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique and 
Dvorak’s New World, then Brahms’ First and Fourth, 
then Mozart’s Jupiter and E flat, then Brahms’ Second 
and Mozart’s G minor. The two movements of 
Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony received as many 
votes as all the movements of Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique 
and they beat comfortably the first two movements of 
any other symphony. 

An examination of The Gramophone Shop Encylopedia 
suggests that the popularity of Beethoven’s Seventh 
Symphony has been insufficiently realized by the 
recording companies. Only three versions of it have 
been catalogued against ten of the Fifth Symphony, 
seven of the Pastoral, and six of the Eroica. I recognize 
that in a vote for symphonies as a whole the Pastoral 
would probably occupy a much higher place than it 
does by voting for it in parts, but I doubt if it would 
equal the Third, Fifth or Seventh in popularity. 

Many readers will be surprised by the lack of 
support for Sibelius, but here again I think that it is 
much more difficult to disentangle the parts from the 
whole, and that the voting for Sibelius by movements 
does not offer an accurate estimate of his popularity. 

And now let us look for a minute at the three com- 
posite symphonies that our voting produced. 


The first is made up as follows : 
1. Beethoven’s C minor (No. 5). 
2. Beethoven’s A major (No. 7). 
3. Beethoven’s A major. 
4. Brahms’ C minor (No. 1). 


Not a bad result. It might be considered a bit of a 
wrench to pass from C minor to A minor, the key in 
which the second movement of Beethoven’s Seventh 
is written, but the third movement is in F major and to 
pass from that to the C major key in which the last 
movement of Brahms’ First Symphony begins is not 
extravagant. Yes, as a whole I think this is a good 
symphony. 


The second composite symphony is much less 
successful : 
1. Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony in B minor. 
2. Dvorak’s New World Symphony in E minor. 
3. Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique Symphony in B minor. 
4. Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony in C major. 


From any point of view this is an ill-designed mosaic. 
Period, temperament, nationality, mood, and even 
keys join in producing a monster. - 
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The third composite symphony, however, is as good 
as the first : 


1. Beethoven’s Eroica in E flat (No. 3). 

2. Beethoven’s Eroica in E flat (No. 3). 
3. Mozart’s Symphony in E flat (No. 39). 
4. Beethoven’s C minor (No. 5). 


That last movement begins in C major, which is 
not too remote a key and I| think that as a whole this 
third composite symphony will challenge the first. 

One of our winners, Mr. Heelas, sent a most interest- 
ing letter which I print in full because it must express 
so many of the problems that confronted competitors ! 


I have been a regular reader of THE GRAMOPHONE for the 
past three years, and I am ashamed to say that this is the first 
of your editorial competitions for which I have entered. 


On. previous occasions I have been daunted by my own 
technical insufficiency and lack of years—I am still a minor. 
During the past four years, however, music had played an 
increasingly important part in my life, until now it is a very 
dominating influence. I have entered this competition with but 
few misgivings, therefore, and have consoled myself by reflecting 
that a matter of personal preference should be easy to decide 
upon—a piece of self-deception for which I have since paid in full. 


I decided to set about my task by employing the method of 
elimination which is so dear to the hearts of crime novelists. I 
had to determine the degree of opportunity with which I might 
approach each work, and my motives for liking it. What I did 
not at first realise was the essential difference between a group of 
favourite symphonic movements, and a single, though unappre- 
hended, criminal. 

Before proceeding further, I had to confront myself with, as 
it were, an ‘identity parade’ of great symphonies. In this 
necessarily enormous list, I included the Salomon set of Haydn’s 
symphonies, the last six symphonies of Mozart, the last two 
symphonies of Schubert, the fourth and fifth symphonies of 
Dvorak, the fourth, fifth and sixth symphonies of Tchaikovsky, 
the “ Fantastique”? and “Harold in Italy” symphonies of 
Berlioz, the Scotch and Italian (very potent, this!) symphonies 
of Mendelssohn, the vast fourth and seventh symphonies of 
Bruckner, and all the symphonies of Beethoven, Brahms, 
Schumann and Sibelius. 

I had to eliminate some 17/18ths of this very comprehensive 
list, so I began by excepting the life-work of certain composers. 
Regretfully I struck Haydn’s name off the list: I steeled myself 
to forget the many happy hours I had spent with him, and only 
allowed myself to remember that his symphonies had never 
affected me so deeply as those of some other composers. 

Next to disappear from my list was poor Robert Schumann. 
I had always found his orchestration a little heavy, and I had 
never heard any of his four symphonies often enough to form a 
real affection for them, although [ had liked the first of them well 
enough. 

The two Berlioz symphonies have appealed to me very strongly 
at times, but I couldn’t honestly include either of them amongst 
my prime favourites, so we parted. The two Mendelssohnian 
symphonies suffered the same fate, although the ‘ Scotch” 
(Scottish . . .?) has many claims on my affections. Next I bade 
farewell to Bruckner, with a regretful leave-taking of the slow 
movement from the Seventh Symphony. 


Sibelius was my most difficult problem so far. I had heard 
all his symphonies at one time or another, and recently I had 
acquired his second, third, fourth and seventh symphonies on 
records. All had left a deep impression on me, and the fourth 
and seventh had impressed me with a very real sense of awe. I 
nave a feeling that both these works are going to increase their 
fascination for me, but at the moment I consider myself justified 
in eliminating Sibelius. 
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Next I applied myself to eliminating whole works. I ruth- 
lessly deprived Mozart of all but his last two symphonies, but not 
without a silent tear being shed over the lovely minuet and trio 
of the thirty-ninth. 

I even dared to attack Beethoven in like manner. I wrested 
from him the charming little symphony in C major, and the 
exhilarating work in D major, Op. 36. Then I approached the 
Fourth and Eighth . . . need I say that I approached them with 
diffidence? I scarcely dared to lay impious hands on works upon 
which Ludwig himself had set the seal of his affection ; but in the 
end they went . . . and I have no excuse to offer, save that their 
inclusion would have meant an all-Beethoven entry. 

Under the influence of this iconoclastic impulse, I immedi- 
ately decided to cut off two such lesser lights—by comparison— 
as Dvordk and Tchaikovsky: but here I was faced with a new 
consideration—nostalgia. The fourth symphonies of both these 
composers are already very dear to me, but they are comparatively 
new-found friends, so I decided to eliminate them; with an 
effort I took my mind off “ Les Présages,”’ and forced myself to 
think on Beethoven—away went Tchaikovsky’s Fifth. I was 
left with the New World and Pathétique symphonies—my 
earliest symphonic loves, and for the life of me I couldn’t cast 
them away, so for the time, at least, they shall remain. 

Brahms—here was a problem. All four of his symphonies are 
very dear friends of mine. I have records of the First and 
Fourth, and I know the Second pretty well ; the Third is the one 
with which I am least familiar, so I decided to let that one go, 
but it has already curled itself into my affections well enough to 
cause some misgiving. 

Finally, Schubert. . . . Again the choice was quite impossi- 
ble, but it eventually devolved upon the C major, as I did not 
know it so well as the Unfinished. . . . Though whether this 
is sufficient excuse for casting aside such a wonderful work is 
another matter. 

I was now left with the following complete symphonies : 

The 40th and 41st of Mozart. 

The grd, 5th, 6th, 7th and goth of Beethoven. 

The ist, 2nd and 4th of Brahms. 

The Unfinished Symphony of Schubert. 

The 5th and 6th of Dvorak and Tchaikovsky respectively. 


I chose the first movement of Mozart’s 40th, and the Finale of 
the Jupiter. I chose the first two movements of the Eroica, the 
first and last movements of the Fifth, the lovely Peasants’ Merry- 
making (third movement) of the Pastorale Symphony, the 
wonderful contrapuntal Allegretto and the terrific finale from 
the Seventh, and the first three movements of the Ninth. 


I chose the second movement and finale of Brahms’ first 
symphony, the last three movements of his Second, and the first 
two movements of the Fourth. I chose the first two movements 
from the New World Symphony, and the first and third move- 
ments of the Pathétique. I left the Unfinished Symphony 
untouched. 


This left me with the following list of movements : 
First Movements. 

Mozart’s 4oth ; Beethoven’s 3rd, 5th and gth; Schubert’s 
8th ; Brahm’s 4th and Tchaikovsky’s 6th ; Dvorak’s Fifth. 
Total 8. 


Second Movements. 
Beethoven’s 3rd, 7th and gth ; Schubert’s 8th ; Dvorak’s 5th ; 
Brahms’ ist, 2nd and 4th. Total 8. 


Third Movements. 

Beethoven’s 6th and 9th; Brahms’ 2nd; Tchaikovsky’s 6th. 
Total 4. 
Finales. 

Mozart’s Jupiter ; Beethoven’s 5th and 7th; Brahms’ ist 
and and. Total 5. 


I started by attacking the Finales. The two Beethoven 
examples had to remain, equally obviously the wonderful Finale 
to the Jupiter must remain, so the two Brahms excerpts had 
to go. 
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Then came the Third Movements ; here I only had to eliminate 
one competitor, and once more the choice of who should be left 
out fell to Brahms. I knew Tchaikovsky better here. 

The Second Movements provided a much harder problem. 
Finally I decided that the great Funeral March from the Eroica 
must remain, as must the glorious Allegretto from the Seventh— 
my favourite symphony. The third place I eventually allotted 
to the Largo from the New World symphony—a movement 
which I shall always hold especially dear, as it was the first 
symphonic movement ever to arouse my interest. 

The First Movements were the greatest difficulty. Eventually 
I plumped for the opening of the Fifth, then I decided on the 
colossal first movement of the Ninth, and finally I chose the 
Allegro of the Unfinished to fill my last gap. 

Before I put down the final list, I would like to offer my 
condolences to poor Johannes Brahms, who held no less than 
seven places out of the preliminary twenty-five, and who now 
has no places at all. 

For your convenierice I shall put the final placings on yet 
another sheet. I trust that this rambling discursion will not 
have bored you unduly. I thank you for the amusement which 
this competition has given me, and for the great benefit and 
enjoyment which THE GRAMOPHONE has been to me for the last 
three years. 


FINAL PLACINGS 
First Movements. 
1. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony in C Minor (Op. 67). 
2. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in D Minor (Op. 125). 
3. Schubert’s Eighth Symphony in B Minor (The 
** Unfinished.”’) 
Second Movements. 
1. Beethoven’s Third Symphony in E Flat (Op. 55) (Eroica). 
2. Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony in A Major (Op. 92). 
3. Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony in E Minor (Op. 95) (from the 
New World). 
Third Movements. 
1. Beethoven’s Sixth Symphony in F Major (Op. 68) (The 
Pastoral). 
2. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in D Minor (Op. 125). 
3. Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Symphony in B Minor (Op. 74) 
(The Pathétique). 
Finales. 
1. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony in C Minor (Op. 67). 
2. Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony in A Major (Op. 92). 
3. Mozart’s Forty-first Symphony in GC Major (K. 551) (The 
Jupiter). 
Isn’t the proportion of Beethoven’s music remarkable ? But 
then I can scarcely imagine a list in which it wouldn’t figure 
equally prominently. 


And I cannot resist printing a few more letters : 


From Mr. J. Lillywhite, of the Meteorological Office, 
Parafield Aerodrome, Adelaide, South Australia. 
September goth. 


Though I have been a reader of THE GRAMOPHONE for over 
five years, this is the first occasion I have entered for one of your 
competitions, mainly because the time limit has often been too 
short for Australian entries to reach London. The Empire 
Air Mail service, with its reduced postage rates, has changed all 
that, and has, I hope, brought the two countries closer together 
in other ways. Because of the critical situation in Europe this 
last week, I had not considered it worth while submitting an 
entry for this competition, but the easing of tension these last 
two days prompts me to send this last minute list, and with it 
the hope that by the time it reaches London, a stronger peace 
will have settled on Europe. 

I have long intended to write a letter to THE GRAMOPHONE ; 
there are so many interesting differences between the lot of the 
gramophile in England, and that of his Australian cousin, that a 
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description of some of the difficulties music lovers in general, 
and gramophiles in particular, have to contend with “‘ down 
here ” might not be out of place. 

We are not given much encouragement to pursue our interest 
in recorded music ; the prices of recordings out here being about 
33 per cent. higher than in England—that is, 8s. for the H.M.V. 
pink label and Columbia light blue 12 in. and 5s. 6d. for the 
10 in., the corresponding prices for the plum and dark blue 
records being 6s. and 4s. A few dance records sell for 2s. 6d. 
These are for records in the Australian general catalogues. Not 
more than 50 per cent. of the H.M.V. English issues, 30 per cent. 
of Columbia, and about 10 per cent. of Parlophone are released in 
Australia, and no Telefunken or Decca-Polydor. The rest have 
to be specially imported if required, and the prices then are in 
each case 2s. above the Australian catalogue price for similar 
records. This means that to import a record costing 6s. in 
England costs the unfortunate Australian 10s. I once imported 
four of the 2s. 6d. Decca 12 in., and had to pay 8s. each for them, 
as the Australian price for Decca 12 in. is 6s. So we have to be 
content with the meagre offerings of our own catalogues. The 
recordings chosen for general release seem to be selected purely 
on a commercial basis—the artist must have a news value for us 
ever to see his records. Thus, apart from a few celebrities whose 
peculiarities or displays of temperament keep their names in our 
press, the only artists whose records are at all likely to sell in 
Australia are those who have visited our shores during the last 
few years. In the former category fall Beecham, Stokowski, 


Toscanini (for whom we are eternally grateful), Flagstad, and 
some others whose doings are considered worth reporting in our 
papers ; in the latter, Harty, Sargent and Szell among the con- 
ductors, Szigeti, Menuhin, Lehmann, Tibbett, Crooks, Tauber, 
Rubinstein, Eileen Joyce and, best of all, the Budapest Quartet. 
In addition, owing to the enormous popularity of the de Basil 
No. 2 company in Australia last year, and the present tour of the 


No. 1 company, all recordings connected with the ballet, includ- 
ing not only those issued recently by the London Philharmonic 
but some older ones, such as “‘ L’Aprés-Midi,”’ “‘ Invitation to the 
Dance ” and the Polovtsienne dances from “ Prince Igor,”’ have 
a steady sale. This does not seem a bad list until one starts to 
think of the omissions and to search in vain for Mozart operas and 
chamber music, Beethoven sonatas (other than Op. 27, No. 2 
and Op. 13) for Sibelius, for Brahms quartets and Bach organ 
works—the list could be continued almost indefinitely. 

Those of us who feel that we must hear some of the English 
and Continental recordings have to obtain them through other 
sources than the usual ones. There is a library of records in 
Adelaide which consists of imported recordings, and to which 
new issues are constantly being added ; these records are cir- 
culated among members of the Adelaide Recorded Music Society, 
but although the expedient partially solves our problem it 
creates a new one, as it fills most of the members with intense 
desire to own the records they are not allowed to keep for more 
than a month. Many imported records are broadcast by the 
Australian Broadcasting Commission, but this has the same 
drawbacks as the library. 

Adelaide University undergrads. are more fortunate than 
others in the country ; in 1935 (my third year) we were pre- 
sented by the Carnegie Corporation with a College Music Set, 
of 824 records, a Capehart electric gramophone, and a small 
library of books on music. This proved a great boon to the 
students, and has been responsible for giving to many of us a 
much wider musical outlook than would have been possible 
otherwise. It has also, alas, implanted extravagant habits in 
at least one graduate! My own record library, which I com- 
menced to build only four years ago, now contains over two 
hundred discs. My wife, fortunately, shares my interests and 
does not require convincing that I am justified in spending so 
much on records. If only the prices would come down ! 


A letter like that ought to make enthusiasts over 
here who grumble about the price of records realize 
their own better fortune. 
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Here is another letter from Dr. Alfred Heppner, 
8 Abbott’s Way, Auckland, New Zealand, to remind 
us what people are having to put up with nowadays : 

I hope, that my letter will enter early enough until the closing 
of the above mentioned competition. Being in New Zealand 
only since a short time as a German emigrant, I happened to 
meet your August number in a shop. I hasten to join the competi- 
tion and hope, that I will be not too late. Unfortunately I can 
make the wanted list only be heart, having lost the exact contact 
with those matters since several months. : 

Not concerning with the competition let me mention, that I 
have had, when I was in Germany a pretty famous collection of 
gramophone records (more than 2,500). Now I hope, that the 
rest of 1,200 records will come over the next month in a good 
condition. I am collecting as well historical as modern serious 
records, but I will not find it possible, to acquire new ones the 
next years until I have finished three years’ studying and examina- 
tions and started to practise again as a medical practitioner. But 
my interest in record matters will not finish during these times. 
So Iam glad having happened to get your GRAMOPHONE. | 
only regret so much, that I will not make it possible to get it 
every month, for I will need my scarce money to come over the 
time of studying with my family. Let me assure, that I have been 
mostly attracted and interested by the content of THE GRAMo- 
PHONE and I am awfully sorry have made the acquaintance not 
earlier. 


From Mr. A. M. Hodge of Johannesburg : 

The first movement of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony has 
given me more enjoyment, I think than any other piece of music 
I have heard. I have the Stokowski recording, and it was the 
first complete symphony I bought. You can well imagine how 
often it was played, and the pleasure that was derived from it. 
You shall hear more of the Seventh a little later. 

The first movement of Brahms’ Fourth Symphony was the first 
symphonic record I possessed, and was thus the gateway to my 
real appreciation of such music. The fact that I have heard 
many, many first movements since then has not ousted it from its 
position. My third choice is that old favourite “‘ From the New 
World,”’ not for sentimental or any other reasons, but simply 
because I like it. 

The Second Movement of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
is the most moving I have heard, and has affected me more 
deeply than any other. The Largo from “ From the New World ” 
was probably the first symphonic movement I heard performed by 
a full orchestra. It has retained its charm, and increased it as 
I learnt the score. The second movement of César Franck’s 
very beautiful symphony is my third choice. 

Among third movements my undoubted favourite is that of 
Brahms’ Second Symphony, the first serious work I really learnt 
to appreciate. The wonderful Scherzo and Trio from Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony must have a place, and the evergreen Minuet 
and Trio from Mozart’s 39th Symphony. This I have played as a 
piano arrangement for many years (in the company of millions 
of other amateur pianists) and even this has not spoiled it for me. 

That amazing set of variations, the fourth movement of Brahms’ 
Fourth Symphony, must have its place in the final trio, as must 
the final movement of ‘‘ From the New World,” which for sheer 
pleasure-giving is hard to beat. My last item is the Choral 
movement from Beethoven’s Ninth. I am a member of the 
Johannesburg Philharmonic Choral Society, and have had the 
pleasure of singing in this work. I imagine that anyone who has 
has this thrilling experience would have little difficulty in selecting 
one, at least, of the twelve movements for which you ask. 


There are many other letters from which I should 
like to quote, but correspondents will understand 
that selection of correspondence is sometimes as 
difficult as the selection of favourite symphonies. 


Mr. J. A. Bonsge of 13 Carit Etlarsvej, Copenhagen, 
is among several who have asked for a similar com- 
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Experts confirm claims for 
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A PRODUCT OF ALFRED 


© We claim 


that only IM needles offer all these 
advantages. No surface hiss. No pick-up 
chatter. No record wear. Wide fre- 
quency response. Improved tone. Will 
withstand heaviest recordings. Perfectly 
shaped. Each needle plays (with repoint- 
ing) over fifty records. Suit auto- 
changers and all types of instrument. 
Packed in novel non-spill container 
designed to stand on turntable top—right 
where you want it. 


IMHOFS 


‘ 
Im 


Ask for IM Long-Playing needles at your local music 
or radio store, or in case of difficulty order by post 
(Inland postage up to 
4. boxes 2d., 5 boxes 3d., 6 boxes or more post free.) 


ORDER NOW 


IMHOF LTD., 


112. NEW 


They say 


WIRELESS WORLD 


(Supreme technical journal of Europe) 
The IM long-playing needles are 
hard enough to withstand the 
wear of eight consecutive records 
(the usual number in automatic 
record-changing units) after which 
they can be repointed and used 
for at least 50 playings. Our tests 
confirmed the claims for low surface 
and mechanical noise, and also 
showed that the reduction in out- 
put at high frequencies by com- 
parison with steel needles was 
much less than usual. 


PHILCO 


We have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the IM special (long- 
playing) needles to all those 
interested in good quality repro- 
duction and we are inserting a 
note to that effect in our instruc- 
tion manuals. We find that your 
claims are fully justified and com- 
pliment you on a fine product. 


direct from address below. 
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Having now received a further 
report from the Laboratories we 
feel satisfied to recommend the 
use of IM Long-playing needles 
and you may use our name in this 
connection. 


PYE 


We strongly recommend the use 
of IM _ wooden (long-playing) 
gramophone needles. They con- 
siderably reduce needle scratch, 
whilst at the same time maintain- 
ing a good top note response. 


R.G.D. 


Prolonged life and reduced surface 
noise can be obtained on records 
which have not been previously 
played with steel needles by using 
IMHOF IM _ needles. These 
are of the thorn type and will 
play eight 12-inch records without 
re-sharpening. 


LONG-PLAYING 
NEEDLES 


PER BOX 10 NEEDLES 
MUSEUM 5944 
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ACOUSTIC 
GRAMOPHONES 


When the trademark at the head of this 
advertisement first appeared many years 
ago it bore, to most readers of the 
Gramophone, a somewhat old-fashioned look, 
as the day of instruments with external horns 
was thought to be over. The performance of our 
* Mark ’ series of hand-made gramophones, how- 
ever, soon convinced connoisseurs of recorded 
music, that, so far from being out of date, they were 
in the very forefront of acoustic design. To-day our 
trademark is everywhere recognised as representing a 
gramophone that cannot be equalled in quality of work- 
manship and performance: there is hardly a country in 
the world, from New Zealand to Iceland, where there is not 
at least one of our instruments giving pleasure to lovers of 
music, and even the remarkable success of Davey Radio- 
gramophones and the Davey Electrical Reproducer has not 
resulted in a falling-off in our sales of acoustic gramophones. 

A copy of our catalogue, illustrating and describing models costing 
from £13 10s. to £36, will besent on request. At Grape Street—just off 
New Oxford St., behind the Princes Theatre, we are ready to demonstrate 
to you at any time between 9.30-6.30 week-days; 9.30-1.0 p.m. Saturdays. 


DAVEY RADIO - GRAMOPHONES 


and receivers are made for people who wish to be able to listen to broadcast 
and recorded music with as much pleasure as if they were witnessing the per- 
formance at first-hand. The reproduction they give is so good that an 
experienced concert-goer will sense no loss of significance when hearing a familiar 
work repeated in his own room. 
Such instruments can only be the result of highly skilled craftsmanship, and they are 
no more fit subjects for the application of mass-production methods than is a fine 
violin. For this reason Davey Radio is made by hand in comparatively small quantities 
each instrument being tested by an expert—himself a connoisseur of music—who rigor- 
ously rejects any one that does not in every way conform to the exacting standard that we 
have set ourselves. 
Davey Radio costs from £39 for a receiver ; £53 10s. for a radio-gramophone. The Davey 
electrical reproducer costs £45. 


A WORD IN SEASON: RECORD TOKENS 


Now that Christmas is approaching, may we remind you that once again this year there will be no 

present more acceptable to a gramophone owner than one of our Record Tokens ; there is also no 
present that is simpler to obtain. The Tokens take the form of an attractive greetings card, and they 
are available for any amount from 3s. upwards. There is no charge for the token itself. 


E.M.G. HAND-MADE GRAMOPHONES Ltd. 
11 GRAPE STREET, W..C.2  (behina the Princes Theatre). Telephone : TEM 7166-7 
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petition about favourite movements of chamber music. 
So I think we must oblige. Clearly we cannot mix 
up piano quintets with string quartets, and I am not 
sure that quartets will provide us with the necessary 
material. The business would be further complicated 
by trying to choose from movements of Beethoven’s 
later quartets. Perhaps we can devise a more useful 
competition. 

I want two lists. I want the twelve works of chamber 
rausic which a chamber music enthusiast would 
recommend to a friend who was starting to cultivate 
a taste for chamber music and I want another list of 
the twelve works of chamber music which an enthusiast 
would take with him to a desert island to beguile his 
solitude. There is no reason, of course, why the same 
works should not appear in both lists. The choice of 
works may extend from a violin sonata to an octet : 
nothing is barred except solos. We will give two 
prizes, a nominated album of chamber music to each 
of the two competitors with the winning lists. If one 
competitor is lucky enough to win with both his lists 
lie shall have both albums. 

Entries marked Chamber Music in the top left-hand 
corner of the envelope should reach the London office 
on or before January 15th, 1939. I do hope that 
overseas readers will support this competition as well 
as they supported the competition for favourite move- 
ments from symphonies. 

I have made the lists twelve instead of six in the 
hope of avoiding ties. 


The Mozart Clarinet Quintet 

The recording of the Mozart Clarinet Quintet in 
A major by the Budapest Quartet and Benny Goodman 
created something of a sensation in America where it 
was originally published on one 12 in. and three 10 in. 
discs. It has now been published over here by H.M.V. 
on three 12 in. discs. I confess I am a little disappointed 
by the result and I entirely agree with A.R. that the 
Roth Quartet with Simeon Bellison gave a better 
performance. The impression on me of Benny Good- 
man’s playing was that he was so afraid of being 
criticized for daring to step from the Pennsylvania 
Hotel into the middle of Academe that most of the 
life went out of his playing. I do not suppose that 
Benny Goodman was really in the least overwhelmed 
by the occasion ; but it is ironical that the man who is 
considered one of the greatest exponents of “‘ swing ” 
should have taken so much of the life out of Mozart. 

To quote from an American critic in the New 
Republic : ‘‘ The Budapest Quartet seems content to 
play simply what is there, to concentrate on getting 
inside the feeling of it and on playing it at its mortal 


best. . . .. The four tones of their chord are so evenly 
distributed as to value that no one can be picked 
out. . . . And they go beyond this to attack, emphasis, 


color—all the shades of expression in music. . . . 
“Benny Goodman knew these things when he 

heard them, for they were in a broad way the things 

he had worked for on his different plane. He didn’t 
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have to talk about it at all : he could show you. He 
would put the music of some other quartet on the 
phonograph and grab you. (You see what I mean ? 
They don’t swing.) Then another quartet. (There, 
can you imagine that ? No swing at all. But wait a 
minute riow, till we . . . I want you to. . . here!) 
And he would put one of the Budapest records on, and 
sit there as far away as China. 

“‘ He didn’t mean that the quartet jumped so you 
could dance to it, of course, Before the newspapers 
got hold of it, the term ‘ swing’ in its best sense was a 
musician’s short-cut to saying that the music had come 
SEO: s's4. 

I am grateful to that critic for the first lucid explana- 
tion I have come across of what “‘ swing ’’ means, and 
I hope that when Benny Goodman plays the clarinet 
in the Brahms Quintet, as I hope he will, he will not 
be afraid to swing it, if by swinging it we may under- 
stand endowing the interpretation of the music with 
all the life its composer gave it. 

Now I am going to invite Mr. Edgar Jackson to 
listen to the two versions of the Mozart Quintet in A 
and give us his opinion of their comparative merits. 
He may disagree with A.R. and myself and prefer 
Benny Goodman to Simeon Bellison, and if he does 
disagree we can feel sure that he will know how to give 
his reasons clearly and frankly. 


The Gramophone Conference 

By the time these words appear we shall be on the 
verge of the Gramophone Conference at High Leigh, 
Hoddesdon, Herts. Mr. W. W. Johnson has done me 
the honour of inviting me to take the Chair at the 
opening discussion on Friday evening, November 4th, 
when Mr. F. W. Gaisberg and Mr. Walter Yeomans 
will address the Conference on ‘‘ The Place of the 
Gramophone in Modern Life.” _ 

On Saturday morning, November 5th, THE Gramo- 
PHONE itself is to be the subject of discussion. Unfor- 
tunately, I have to attend and address a Conference 
on the Official Secrets Act which is being jointly held 
by the National Union of Journalists and the Council 
of Civil Liberties on the afternoon of November 4th, 
and so if I seem to be running away from criticism 
of our paper it will not be the cowardly action it 
may appear. ComPpToN MACKENZIE. 





We regret to announce the death of Lord Marks, 
C.B.E. Most readers will remember he was closely 
associated with the gramophone industry from its early 
days, first as chairman of the Columbia Company and 
later as a director of the E.M.I. 

We also regret to announce the death of Miss Daisy 
Anderson. Miss Anderson joined His Master’s Voice as long 
ago as 1902. In length of service she was senior to all at 
Clerkenwell Road. Details of remote and forgotten records 
were as fresh in her memory as matters immediately in 
hand. Hardly a month passed when it was not necessary to | 
telephone her regarding records for review and the friendly | 
and able manner in which she responded endeared her to | 
all at the London office of THz GRAMOPHONE. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


COLLIE KNOX 


by Fe 


A BOY of eighteen, coming to life on a cold slab in a mortuary 
after an air crash, and hearing someone cry “‘ Good God, he’s 
alive!” lifting his hand to his face—‘“‘ it went on . it seemed 
to goin. And a pain as if all the knives in Harrods were being 
drawn across my face ”’ ; his cry, so human ! “‘ Am I disfigured ? ” 


and then unconsciousness for four days. This was Collie Knox _ 


in the last year of the War. “ Eight weary, and at first agonising 
months in hospital . . . It was my habit to scream when I heard 
the dressers approaching . . . It is not too rollicking a sport to be 
* dressed ’ when one’s face has practically been cut in two and one’s 
mouth is round at the back of one’s head.” 

That was War, that was. 

** T learnt in one swift flight through space that it is not death we 
have to fear . . . but life,’’ asserts this young man who has met 
both with courage. Plastic surgery restored his features with 
fidelity, if we may judge by the only photograph before the crash 
that we have to go on, of a sad-eyed boy with many characteristics 
of the Collie Knox we know. The Collie Knox who keeps the 
B.B.C. on the rack week by week, who found a way into the hearts 
of ordinary (but none the worse for that) people to the tune of 
35,000 letters from complete strangers in one year, by writing 
exactly what they wanted to read every Friday in the Daily Mail. 
The Collie Knox who has written a fascinating autobiography 
“It Might Have Been You ” (Chapman & Hall, ros. 6d.). Itisa 
very frank piece of work, and reveals its author in his strength and 
weakness without the slightest reserve. He has no illusions about 
himself, and is completely unpretentious. That is, of course, part of 
his charm. He has endless moral courage. When A.D.C. to 
Lord Lloyd in Bombay he showed its quality when the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, the richest man in the world, was presented to the 
Governor’s staff, and held out a gloved hand to the youngest 
A.D.C. Collie knew that no Indian, whatever his rank, should 
shake hands with an Englishman while wearing gloves on high 
ceremonious occasions. So he made no move, but stared fixedly at 
the glove, until the Nizam whipped it off with a smile and shook 
hands. 

It required moral courage for a sensitive person to persist in 
the daily visit to Broadcasting House which Collie had to pay as 
part of his job, when he knew that Sir John Reith had been heard 
to say that he ought to be in jail, that Sir John and his “‘ Yes Men ” 
were doing their best to close the gates of information against him, 
that everything was being done to get rid of him by the heads of 
that great organisation. He kept it “‘ jumping about on hot 
bricks ’’ while he fought the dictatorship and its many evil ways 
single-handed. It was a grand fight, but the excitement of it 
finally got Collie down and he was ill for six months. Which was 
when he started that Friday page—just a few messages to his 
readers at first, but it grew and grew, with letters pouring in to his 
sick-bed, and fruit and flowers to stock a store, till when he was 
well again that page was an established and most popular feature 
of the Daily Mail. 

The wheel that took him out of the Service into journalism was 
turned by himself quite deliberately. He refused an offer of 
another A.D.C.-ship at £1,000 a year for a job on the Daily 
Express at £5 a week, and I think he has never regretted it. 

The book is full of admirable portraits in that terse style of his ; 
they are shrewdly observed, and I feel sure authentic. He says of 
his Chief, Lord Lloyd, “‘ There are many people, I believe, who 
dislike Lord Lloyd. They say he is impatient, overbearing, 
dictatorial, tactless and apt to ride with flying hooves over any 
mortal who bars the way to his ambition. These people are usually 
fools. Lord Lloyd has never wasted a moment on a fool.” 

A chance meeting brought Collie his next staff job. Sir Geoffrey 
Archer sat next to him at lunch when he was on his way back from 


Collie Knox 


India. At the Aden Residency. “‘ It would be fun if I ever had a 
staff on which I could put you. Perhaps I may some day.” 
** Telegraph to me wherever I am. I’ll take a chance,” said Collie. 
So when Sir Geoffrey was appointed Governor of Uganda, he sent 
that telegram, and Collie started at once, for ‘‘ the cosiest Pro- 
tectorate of Central Africa.” This part of his book is intensely 
interesting, and splendidly written. The account of an elephant 
hunt is one of the best things in the book. 

He hits hard, as one would expect, when roused. Sir John 
Reith and Admiral Carpendale emerge battered from the fray. 
Short stinging blows he gives. He is never long-winded. His 
style is his own. Pleasant to read. But not to copy. God forbid. 


Of his friends he writes with love and enthusiasm, and there is 
one page, especially interesting to readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, 
which is faced with a photograph of Christopher Stone. 


The Oxford Companion to Music. 
(Oxford Press, 21s.) 


This book of over 1,100 pages, more than two and a half inches 
thick, is said to contain a million words. I have read every single, 
solitary one of them (believe it or not, this is literally true). I fail 
to find mention of Szaptdgrowbu, of Rhatmksoeliv, the strange 
Sqliwcjsohvio, or the Zyx movement ; but as these names refer 
to no known musical persons or objects (or indeed, to any creature 
whatever, for I have but now invented them), and as every other 
imaginable or-unimaginable’ musical subject is treated, we ought 
to be content. Of course, the easiest thing for any reviewer of an 
encyclopaedia is to find something that is omitted ; but I believe 
it will stump any averagely inquiring music-lover to think of 
omissions—apart from the inevitable Contemporary Music 
Festival people, here to-day and (for the most part, happily) 
gone to-morrow. No writer could keep up with them ; and by the 
time any dictionary goes to press it is bound to be a trifle out-of- 
date ; but Dr. Scholes has done everything that one man’s zeal 
and the fullest possible thinking round the subject can do, and it’s 
the breadth of scope that makes the book stand out so. You 
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search Grove in vain, for instance, for articles on lots of topics. 
I’m sorry to say that the now ten-year-old Grove, the more one 
tries it, proves disappointing. There was room, then, for a book 
designed for plainer folk, and here it is, done by the ideal man for a 
back-breaking job that I wouldn’t have attempted for £5,000. 
Take sample titles, from scores: twenty-six Tables of Notation and 
Nomenclature; Ragtime and Jazz (including ‘‘ Swing Music’’) ; 
Broadcasting ; Expression; Bird Music ; Competitions ; Profession of 
Music (nobody, I hope, needs my one-word Punch advice about 
this ?) ; American Terminology ; Mechanical Reproduction of Music 
(under thirteen heads) ; Ballet ; Music Hall ; Street Music. There 
are lots of entries under countries, obvious starting points for lay- 
men’s inquiries. The stories of dozens of the chief operas are told. 
It has always in mind, you see, the layman’s viewpoint and needs. 
There is fun in it too, and oddities are mentioned, such as I love. I 
will not cite any, for I and lots of other reviewers will be dining out 
on them and otherwise living off them, for years to come. 

Five encyclopaedias are coming out this year—most of them in 
America. For long the best one-volume value was an American 
book—Pratt’s. Dr. Scholes’s is likely to be by far the cheapest and 
best value new for money. It is a real Good Companion because it 
widens out immensely, as I have suggested. ‘The right sort of 
browser will get his money’s worth out of it ten times, in the mere 
pleasure and interest and liveliness of it, apart from the knowledge 
it offers. It opens windows. Part of it is compilation with the help 
of many authorities, that no man can do better, and part is real 
delved, original-source knowledge, and a tiny bit is optimistic 
opinion about things. You can agree or disagree with this 
one per cent. Who cares? The vast bulk of the book (and 
its bulk of information really is vast, though, as always with Oxford 
books, it is beautifully put into format to make a manageable 
volume) is solid, alert, clear, true, friendly, and expressed entirely 
congenially, There isn’t any kind of enthusiast whose interests it 
won’t constantly serve, however little or much he knows, or thinks 
he knows, or wants to know. 

There is a useful synopsis, showing one where to look for various 
kinds of matter ; there is a big pronouncing glossary (twenty 
languages) ; and there are over a thousand pictures, many rare and 
curious, including the Radio Times drawings of composers by 
“Batt”. The only picture I dislike is the ferocious over-daubed 
Beethoven, as frontispiece. The rest form a gorgeous illumination, 
the like of which was never before, I reckon, lavished on a 
cyclopaedia. Is such a one-man work really practicable ? Some 
may doubt. Sometimes I do. Ought it to contain any opinions ? 
I wonder. But speculation halts, and Scholes goes on—labouring 
for the people he loves. W.R. A. 


A Hundred Years of Music. By Gerald Abraham. (Duck- 
worth, 15s.) 


To cover the period from the death of Beethoven to the present 
day in just under 350 pages with such clarity of expression and 
sanity of judgment as Mr. Abraham displays can have been no 
easy task. Obviously well travelled in the musical ‘‘ countries ’’ he 
passes through, the author provides a very necessary guide book to 
the various movements that have risen and declined in the chosen 
period. 

He disclaims the “ throwing of brickbats and bouquets” (a 
popular sport!) in the course of the journey, but though his 
personal judgments are few and far between—as becomes one 
whose approach is that of the historian of musical style rather than 
that of the aesthetic critic—and his quotations from the opinions 
of other men frequent, one is always aware of the author’s in- 
dividual point of view. 

With two reservations Mr. Abraham’s excellent sense of per- 
spective and refusal merely to catalogue names and works—with 
consequent omissions of small importance—makes his book as 
easy to read as it is rewarding. 

‘lhe reservations are these. A good deal of knowledge is 
pre-supposed in the reader and this will bear more hardly upon 
him in the last hundred pages than elsewhere: particularly, 
for example, when the theories of Schénberg are under discussion. 
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But as musical quotations, both for reasons of expense and genuine 
utility, were out of the question, the really keen reader is given 
chapter and verse if he wishes to look up an example. 

The other reservation is in regard to Mr. Abraham’s liking for 
unprofitable analysis. This is most evident in the long section 
on Wagner where the “ revolutionary theories ” of Alfred Lorenz 
are considered. 

As this is a book for the general reader one can only feel that 
such phrases—and there are not a few—as “ each strophe opens 
with a miniature Bogen and closes with a miniature Bar,’’ however 
interesting to students of musical architecture are here out cf 
place. Bogen form (ternary form) becomes, in fact, a bit of a bogey. 

The book is divided into four main sections, the first of which 
is prefaced by a discussion of ‘‘ Music in the Eighteen-Thirties,”’ 
while sandwiched into the later sections are interludes on ‘* Music 
in the Eighteen-Sixties, Eighteen-Nineties and Nineteen- 
Twenties.”” Thus the reader is able to obtain a clear view of 
activities in the operatic and concert worlds during these periods. 

The larger sections, which show the “ triumph, decline, and 
fall of musical romanticism ” are, in fact, a kind of revaluation 
as regards the composers of yesterday, and a tentative valuation 
as regards those of to-day. 

Of particular and absorbing interest are the sections on Chopin, 
Schumann, Liszt, and Berlioz, which will leave the reader with 
a very clear idea of the meaning of “‘ romantic ”’ applied to music 
and of the precise influence of these men upon the course of the 
musical art and upon one another. 

Mr. Abraham is thoroughly at home in the music of this period, 
of Wagner himself, and of course in his own specialised field, 
Russia ; he shows himself to be a discerning guide amongst the 
moderns, and for many this will not be the least valuable part 
of his book. 

There is a good index of composers and works—any hesitating 
purchaser should immediately examine this: he will then 
capitulate—a bibliography and a concise chronology of main 
events in the period covered. 

It would be proper here to acknowledge a sensible reference to 
the influence of the mechanical reproduction of music, and to 
the gramophone in particular. A.R 


Instrumental Music in Schools. 
(Pitman, 7s. 6d.). 

There are few if any books which embrace the subject with 
such thoroughness as this. Theorizing gives place to practical 
considerations throughout. The author, pioneer of violin class 
teaching forty years ago, opens with a long, serious, and (I think) 
convincing plea for the exclusion of modern “frills” from the 
music curriculum in favour of plain “ singing and playing.” 
Then he deals admirably and adequately with the technique of 
class instruction, and concludes with a number of wise directions 
for the firm establishment of instrumental work in the schools 
of the future. 

Hitherto, violin classes have failed, says Mr. Brown. Results 
cannot be expected where instruction commences in the Senior 
School. Infants should take a short course in percussive experi- 
ence (itself a cul de sac), followed by an introduction to simplified 
stringed instruments. The violinda, a modified violin with 
mechanical tuning, metal strings, coloured spots for fingering 
and positioning, and an ingeniously marked bow, is recom- 
mended—because it lends itself to mass instruction, as opposed 
to the violin. The preparation for a school orchestra (strings 
only, not a mixed medley of instruments) begins in the junior 
school with instruction upon the violin, ‘‘ viola ” (a violin strung 
with viola wires), small-size ’cello, and (when available) diminu- 
tive double bass. Ambitious work is then possible in the senior 
school. Mr. Brown makes a strong attack on the recent Board 
of Education Suggestions in so far as they apply to music: he 
implies that they are a hash of promising individual schemes in 
many spheres of musical training which together mystify and 
confuse the young teacher in search of guidance. He pleads 
for the elimination of the piano from the school orchestra, and 
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observes (rightly) that the piano does not blend with massed 
percussion ; but he overlooks the gramophone, so often used in 
percussion work. He deplores the lack of qualified teachers, 
and suggests that the established musical institutions should 
create a Diploma for Violin Class Teaching. Unfortunately he 
falls into the error of using the phrase, “‘ passive listening,’ which 
to me seems a contradiction in terms. 
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Finally, he describes with enthusiasm how the Middlesex 
Education Authority has, with satisfaction, developed his ideas, 
and how he looks forward to their extension in other areas. 


This book will undoubtedly prove an eye-opener to anyone 


interested in or engaged in violin instruction. 
W. W. J. 


ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W.R.A. 


Our “ Please ’’ Pleas 


There seems something a bit pathetic about our requests to 
** Please record .” this and that, since the answer so often 
must be “‘ It wouldn’t sell ” ; an answer, dictated by experience, 
which must be as sad for recorders to give as for us to hear. Who 
will write a Philosophy of Best Sellers ? It is not difficult to find 
out what makes works into favourites. The trouble is that most 
people stop seeking them so soon. They find a work that they like, 
and most of them never ask “ What other things has this man 
written ?” Are they so little inquisitive about books, I wonder ? 
Yet some composers seem to have done well (right through a 
long lifetime), in being almost wholly absorbed, work by work, by 
a faithful public: Tchaikovsky, for instance. Probably it pays best 
to be “all of a piece’ ; one of the winning points about the 
various “ nationalisms” that sprang up last century was that 


people could go in for Russians, or Czechs, or Hungarians, or 
Spaniards, pretty sure that they would get a fairly uniform kind of 
pleasure. That, indeed, partly stultified a man like Dvorak, who 
had a good deal more in him than the picturesque peasantism 


which was apt to overlay his bigger qualities, but to which he gave 
rein—partly influenced, I think, by publishers. He even tried to 
write us an oratorio in the style he thought the English liked best. 
It was his most notable failure. I was mentioning, the other month, 
the pleasures of post-Debussyan French music—that of men like 
d’Indy and Fauré (whose Requiem I am glad to see the conservative 
Three Choirs has done). Perhaps one reason for these composers’ 
getting less than their share of notice was the fact that the French 
tend to be more different, man from man, than composers of any 
other nation. 


The Safer Risks 


Radio might be a stronger pathfinder for recorders, if there were 
any adequate means of finding out the response to performances 
of works like the Magnard 3rd symphony that I much enjoyed 
lately, or the oddly named symphonie singuliére by the Swede 
Berwald, who seemed able to miss much of the usually rather 
weakening and almost always pervasive early nineteenth century 
romantic influence, and go straight back to the older classics for 
his push. Magnard, who was killed (as a civilian )in the early 
war days, at the age of forty-nine, wrote four symphonies, only one 
of which I have heard. It is good enough to make me look out 
quite eagerly for the other three. Berwald, I see, did four also, and 
some chamber music, well spoken of. Yet most of us who live busy 
professional lives can go through them without hearing enough of 
such composers to know them really well. Recorders take risks— 
perhaps more than they get credit for. Decca, for instance, has 
been doirg more British works than anybody else. (The new 
Dyson symphony would be a striking addition.) Risks were taken 
by the older companies—but not, I think, mortal ones—with the 
(mostly foreign) moderns, so few of whom have done anything but 
demonstrate what many of us saw long ago—that this is a pretty 
poor, choppy-sea period for composition, in which (for what 
satisfaction it may be) British composers early showed they could 
stand up with followers of Stravirisky or Schénberg. But the really 


big younger man comes not : and some doubt a little whether 
Sibelius is quite as big as they hoped ; yet he stands out, head and 
shoulders, and that is enough to bring hearty rejoicing. What one 
notices most is the absence of men from, say, thirty to fifty. Bax, 
once the “ young hope ”’, is well over fifty. (I have never quite 
understood the almost complete neglect of Bax by recorders.) 
Bliss, almost alone of those under the half-century, has got out «f 
the B.Y.P. rut. But the best of our too scanty middle-aged end 
write very little ; and surely it ought to be possible to mention 
more than about four of them? The Contemporary Music 
jamborees now bring forth little but highly conservative work frora 
the younger men—conserving, that is, the methods of the two 
S’s, without the quality—call it diabolism or death-defyinz 
devotion, as you will—that made so exciting the growth of 
Stravinsky and Schénberg. Hindemith, mostly a pale if persistent 
shadow, now and again flashes into significance, but mostly, like a 
musical Little Audrey, just writes, and writes, and writes. 


Further Exploration of the Romantic Realms 


I should like to see recorders exploring much more fully the 
best of the late nineteenth century work, and doing their utmost to 
get people into the habit of trying composers who stand frankly 
in the romantic tradition, but who, in the uprush of the various 
types of modernism, missed some of the attention that was, and still 
is, their due: for I think nobody now pretends that any sort of 
modernism (after the early Stravinsky) has given wide and deep 
satisfaction, of any kind at all—emotional, intellectual, or spiritual 
—to more than a very tiny percentage of music-lovers. The 
gramophone trade, we are happy to know, is recovering from the 
radiotic depression. It will always be able to re-record with safety 
the popular “ classics ” ; I suggest that it should search out the 
best of the later nineteenth and early twentieth century work, 
particularly of French composers and those of the less fiercely 
nationalistic countries (because the latter have been pretty 
completely represented, and I think their ideas were always 
rather narrow). Shall we hear any opinions from our recording 
friends ? I wish they would discuss things with us, and take us 
into their confidence a bit more. 


Where Stands Technique ? 


Musicians sometimes say, roughly defining quality in 
composition : “‘ The technique’s everything ”. That is too sweep- 
ing, but rightly considered, ‘‘ technique ’’ covers an immense 
ground. A great deal of the pleasure called “ intellectual ”, which 
must ever be high among the experienced music-lover’s interests, 
is bound up with the appreciation (i.e., sizing up) of technique. 
There is also virtue in the enjoyment of one’s own technique of 
appreciation. Mr. Patric Stevenson, re-reading Ruskin’s Modern 
Painters, quotes to me some of that enthusiast’s words on this head : 
“The faculty of perceiving what powers are required for the 
production of a thing is the faculty of perceiving excellence. It is 
this faculty in which men, even of the most cultivated taste, must 
always be wanting, unless they have added practice to reflection ; 
because none can estimate the power manifested in victory, 
unless they have personally measured the strength to be overcome. 
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Though, therefore, it is possible, by the cultivation of sensibility 
and judgment, to become capable of distinguishing what is beauti- 
ful, it is totally impossible, without practice and knowledge, to 
distinguish what is excellent . . . Wherever, then, difficulty has 
been overcome, there is excellence ; and therefore in order to 
prove a work excellent, we have only to prove the difficulty of its 
production ; whether it be useful or beautiful is another question ; 
its excellence depends on its difficulty alone. Nor is it a false or 
diseased taste which looks for the overcoming of difficulties, and 
has pleasure in it, even without any view to resultant good. It has 
been made part of our moral nature that we should have a pleasure 
in encountering and conquering opposition, for the sake of the 
struggle and the victory, not for the sake of any after result: and 
not only our own victory, but the perception of that of another, is in 
all cases the source of pure and ennobling pleasure. And if we 
often hear it said, and truly said, that an artist has erred by seeking 
rather to show his skill in overcoming technical difficulties, than to 
reach a great end, be it observed that he is only blamed because he 
sought to conquer an inferior difficulty rather than a great one ; 
for it is much easier to overcome technical difficulties than to reach 
a great end. Whenever the visible victory over difficulties is found 
painful or in false taste, it is owing to the preference of an inferior 
to a great difficulty, or to the false estimate of what is difficult and 
what is not. It is far more difficult to be simple than to be com- 
plicated ; far more difficult to sacrifice skill and cease exertion in 
the proper place, then to expend both indiscriminately.” 


A Background for Music 


Some would dissent from what seems an extreme identification 
of excellence with difficulty ; but there is a lot of wisdom in the 
general trend of this thought about technique, and strong truth in 
the ‘conclusion, about the difficulty of being simple. I often wish 
that talk and teaching about “musical appreciation” were 
backed by a much wider and more philosophical grasp of the 
principles of other arts, whether Ruskin’s or Santayana’s, or 
anybody else’s. Music has suffered from being regarded as a 
detached activity, and largely written about, in histories, with 
little or no consideration of the development of other arts, and of 
human thought in general. That is why I welcome a book like 
Leichtentritt’s Music, History and Ideas, which I mentioned recently, 
and why I am trying to make a small contribution to this newer 
aspect of history, in a successor to the McKinney-Anderson book, 
Discovering Music. 


This Queer Listening Business 


Anxious not to mislead, I amplify a note in my August article on 
How Do We Listen ? which, I am interested to hear, seems to have 
been stimulating to several thoughtful correspondents. There 
was a tiny slip in my proof-reading, ‘‘ appear ” being printed as 
“* appeal ” in the sentence about the limits of pitch-sense appearing 
to be fixed by nature at our birth. The exact truth about this is 
difficult to be sure of: it is not easy to determine how far we have 
developed the gift by early training ; but I think it is reasonably sure 
that adults cannot stretch their sense of pitch-accuracy. When I 
said that I can usually hear correctly to a fiftieth of a semitone, I 
did not mean that on hearing two sounds, one slightly “ out ’’, I 
can say “‘ the second one is thirty-seven fiftieths of a semitone 
sharp ”: simply that I can detect some difference, as far as the 
fiftieth part, but can of course only make a rough guess as to its 
size. In the larger divisions of the semitone most trained musicians 
can of course get pretty near—that is, they know when a singer is a 
quarter-tone out, or more or less. Like much measuring by experts, 
the method of computation is usually incommunicable: one just 
knows. “ Absolute pitch”? must, strictly, be relative, since each 
absoluter uses his own standard, and these vary. Absolutism can 
be acquired by most reasonably "keen-eared people, with practice. 
Its possession is sometimes an annoyance, though—when a piece is 
played just off the absolutist’s own particular conception of what 
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the key ought to be. I remember listening to a record of a piano 
concerto, in a company which included the late Landon Ronald. 
After fidgeting a little, he begged that the pitch be corrected. It 
was, for him, very slightly off the key, but none of the rest of us 
happened to be absolute pitchers, and the little cen not 
being perceived, had not annoyed us. 


One of Our Curses—and a Blessing 


Mr. J. K. McHardy pleads that Schubert’s works should be 
re-numbered to show the order of composition. Some of the late 
numbers belong to early works, and some of the best ones aren’t 
numbered at all. This is but one of many mad things about 
musical affairs. But since the present numbers have been used for 
a century, is there any chance of their being crossed out and re- 
placed by correct ones ? It might be done in all new editions, but, 
as with suggestioris for a more logical musical notation, the difficulty 
is the tremendous capital sunk in plates for printing. I’d like to 
see, at least, the date added to the opus numbers, and given where 
there is no number. Incidentally, this friendly writer has got the 
idea that I rate Dvorak higher than Schubert! That only 
shows how desperately dangerous it is ever to put pen to paper at 
all. Perhaps it’s because I have compared the two, as examples of 
the “inspirational” type: but comparisons, I come to feel, 
should never be made under a full page-length, so that one 
can safeguard them and really explain their limitations. I suppose. 
if I had to pin myself down to a line or two on Dvorak, I should 
say that I chiefly like him because he had a very fine technique, 
sometimes weakened by folkiness and a naughty ramshackleness 
(but maybe I’m a bit ramshackle myself, and tend to forgive that 
in others; what says Burns about our compounding for the 
sins we are inclined to, by damning those we have no mind to ?) ; 
he, much ensnared by nationalism, managed to get beyond it 
pretty often ; he palpably revels—and I like gusto, with, now and 
again, a touch of inspired daftness—e.g., Twain, or René Clair, 
at their best ; he built soundly on the past (the Brahmsian tinges 
please me, naturally, as I’m a born Brahmin) ; he didn’t get 
above himself: he was always modest and human (I detest 
snobbery above all things—but that won’t prevent somebody, I 
reckon, thinking me a snob, some time or other: again, who can 
answer for the other chap’s sins, or even compute them rightly : 
cf. Burns, so often a grand guide to sins and the esteeming of 
sinners, being a solid one himself) ; he is a good companion, and I 
like to cherish my friends ; but I like, just as well, to understand 
them inside out ; and I’d be shy of anybody who didn’t fully and 
clearly realise and expound Dvorak’s faults as well as his virtues— 
because a musician should be partly a scientific thinker, probing 
for truth, and caring nothing about whether the truth, when 
found, will please or displease him or anybody else. 

There’s a good bit of “* warts and all ” about Dvorak, bless him ; 
but who couldn’t help loving him, like the man who liked his 
liquor “* because I’m wet, because I’m dry, or any other reason 
why ” ? Of that tribe (bating the actual liquor, for which he has 
no head) is sealed, for good or ill, your W.R.A. 
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IV—OPERA 


by W. S. MEADMORE 


N OT only by familiarising me with the piano works of the classic 
composers did Gaymal open the door through which I 
eagerly hurried in quest of musical experiences. We went 
everywhere together, Gaymal stimulating in me an insatiable 
appetite for concerts, opera and ballet. London, in those im- 
mediate pre-war years, was a grand place for music. Beecham was 
already giving opera seasons far removed from the rut and the 
limited repertoire which now disgraces Covent Garden, and at 
concerts also championing the cause of composers and music 
never before heard in this country. And what that championship 
must have cost him! I remember sitting in Covent Garden at the 
first performance of Delius’s “ Village Romeo and Juliet ” when 
there could have been hardly a score of people in the auditorium. 
In 1911, the Russian Ballet, heralded by a brilliant article in the 
English Review by Arnold Bennett, flamed in its original glory 
across musical London, its afterglow which still can be seen, is 
but a pitiful and pathetic reminder of what it once was. Then it 
played night after night to such enthusiastic and crowded houses 
that it was no unccmmon sight to see evening dress in the gallery. 
Not only did audiences hear much unfamiliar Russian music, but 
saw for the first time the daring and colourful scenic conceptions 
of Bakst, which has ever since influenced the London stage, and 
dancing whose like I doubt if we shall see again. Dancers like 
Karsavina, Nijinsky, Bohm, Pavlova, Fokine and Rubinstein are 
unccmmon phenomena for one generation to produce. 

Perhaps the most thrilling experience which pre-war ballet gave 
me was the first performance of Igor Stravinsky’s Petrouchka. My 
immediate aesthetic response, as the orchestra played the opening 
bars, was an icy shiver along my spine. So integral a part of the 
ballet is this music that I have never been able to determine 
whether it can stand alone, my concert and gramophone hearings 
naturally being influenced by memories of the action of which 
the music is a commentary. But my readers must by this time be 
eager to hear some music for themselves, I have not yet suggested 


any music by a contemporary composer, a good start could cer- 
tainly be made with Petrouchka. It is brilliantly orchestrated and 
the lovely Russian folk tunes on which the score is built up make a 
gaudy and attractive introduction to Stravinsky’s work, promising 
a future greatness, but his later work after his break with the 
traditions of Russian music, disappointed many of his followers. 
Coates has made for the Gramophone Company a complete 
recording of this work (Album No. 54) but I am inclined to think 
that for the gramophone the shortened and concert version 
recorded by Stravinsky himself on six sides (Columbia Master- 
works Series, No. 109) is more satisfactory. 

A charming recollection of the ballet is of a collection made 
among the gallery habitués—balletomanes existed even then— 
with which an enormous bouquet of red roses was bought and 
presented to Karsaviria on the last night of the season. The card 
which accompanied this delightful offering was inscribed “‘ To the 
Rose of Russia ”’. 

Opera could always be heard in London at the time of which I 
am writing, now, unfortunately, but seldom. Outside the seasons 
at Covent Garden, there were travelling companies such as the 
Carl Rosa, the Moody Manners, the Joseph O’Mara and the 
Castellano who frequently performed in the suburbs and some- 
times at west-end theatres. 

Happily, the first opera I heard was Gounod’s “ Faust”. 
If one is on the threshold of music and unused to that concentra- 
tion of attention which a long musical work demands, an opera can 
easily become a very. tedious and boring affair, and if early choices 
should prove to be too hard nuts to crack, an antipathy to opera 
might be aroused, never to be overcome. But operas such as 
“ Faust ”, “‘ Carmen ”’, “ Pagliacci ’’, ‘“‘ Bohéme ”’, and “‘ Hansel 
and Gretel ” are within the comprehension of any average music 
lover, and can but provoke a desire for further exploration. 





For days before my visit to “‘ Faust’ I had been so fed on 
anticipation, with fragments of the score played on the piano, and 
the getting into my head of the plot, that even now I recollect my 
disappointment at the opening scene, my impatience at ‘‘ Faust’s °’ 
long recitative. But once Mephistopheles had appeared, my 
interest never waned, even now I can never resist the charm and 
tunefulness of this sensuous score. 

The Castellano Italian Opera Company was chiefly notable 
for its performances of operas by Bellini, Verdi and Donizetti 
which no other company did. One performance I recall as bein: 
one of the few occasions when music has bored me. The opera was 
Donizetti’s ‘‘ La Favorita.” the plot was not printed on the 
programme and our ignorance of it was a source of bewilderment, 
we vainly tried to conjecture what the opera was about and to 
follow the action, but it was all to no purpose. The music wa: 
typical of the period and for three acts I wearied of the tum-tun 
tum accompaniment and the florid extravagances of the writing 
for the voices. But there was ample compensation in the fourth: 
act, after so much aridness, the dignity and appeal of the music 
was overwhelming and so delightful that it no longer mattered we 
didn’t know what it was about. But this opera was a lesson anc 
taught us how essential it was for enjoyment to know the plo 
beforehand. Falco was the tenor of this company, it is alway: 
surprising to me that he never quite reached the front rank of 
operatic singers. I have never heard his singing of the glorious 
spirto gentile from ‘‘ Favorita”’ equalled. 

During a performance of “ Rigoletto” by the Castellano 
company the stage in the quartet scene was supposed to be 
divided by a wall, actually it was only built to half way down the 
stage, and the members of the quartet frequently walked across 
the space where the audience were presumed to imagine the 
wall extended. 

The first opera I heard at Covent Garden was the same 
composer’s “ Lucia di Lammermoor”. Tetrazzini, Sammarco. 
Zucchi, and Anselmi sang that night, but sitting next to me was an 
undersized Italian, a waiter I surmised, with fierce waxed 
moustaches, who hummed all the arias with a penetrating hiss, 
enthusiastically applauded his own efforts, and beat against the 
time with his foot throughout the performance. I could have 
cheerfully carved him into small pieces had I carried a sharp knife. 

I also heard about this time Donizetti’s ‘‘ Elisir d’Amore ” 
not very noteworthy, but after the war I was to see this same opera 
performed by marionettes with the singers hidden in the orchestra 
well, and then thought how much more satisfactory opera is 
performed in this way, the illusion oddly enough being heightened 
by puppets instead of destroyed by fat operatic singers who so 
seldom can act. Few singers have stirred me dramatically, the 
exception that comes most vividly to one’s mind being, of course, 
Chaliapin, who was an actor to his finger tips, besides possessing 
the voice of his generation. I must confess that if I buy records of 
operatic arias, it is because of the music and not for the voice 
which sings it, As long as the music is sympathetically and 
competently performed, I am satisfied. But I buy Chaliapin 
records, because I want to hear Chaliapin. He remains one of the 
great musical thrills of my life. If the gramophone existed for no 
other purpose than that of perpetuating such a voice and enabling 
music lovers to hear at will his magnificent singing, it would have 
more than justified itself. 

As I have said, few operatic singers have stirred or convinced me 
with their acting ; Zélie de Lussan did. I recall with pleasure her 
performances of Carmen, certainly the finest Carmen I have 
seen. And Aino Ackté gave some electrifying performances here 
before the war in “ Salomé ” and “ The Flying Dutchman ”’. 

But it is high time that I now gave some suggestions for the 
beginning of a collection of operas and operatic arias. And here I 
am rather going to shirk. Voices are such a matter of individual 
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taste that although I am going to suggest a short list of operatic 
extracts for the beginner, I am going to urge the reader to experi- 
ment for himself as to the actual choice of record. All the sugges- 
tions I now make are so duplicated in the catalogues that the 
reader will find that he has a wide choice. So I want him (or her) 
to make a nuisance of themselves in their local gramophone shop, 
and hear for themselves the various recordings of the arias 
suggested. In fact, it is time that the reader started adventuring for 
himself, one’s own discoveries are always the best. 


It is a fascinating game to make a short list of operatic arias 
and extracts which should appeal to beginners. Here is my 
choice : 


From Faust I select Mephisto’s two arias, The Cloth of Gold 
and the Serenade. Obviously the Jewel Song and the tenor aria, 
Ali hail thou dwelling. Also the Garden and Prison scenes. The 
Prologue and Vesti la giubba from Pagliacci would be everybody’s 





N Re-Reviews I shall aim at broadly comparing, within a short 

tiie of its appearance, the most recent recording of a popular 
work with some (usually one) representative set, which may or 
may not have already figured in a Second Review. As we have often 
agreed, there is rarely any “ best ’”’ set, for everybody. Varieties 
of recording have brought out strongly differing views. One 
man’s “* best may even be another man’s bane. There are, 
besides, many possible occasions on which I should be equally 
pleased, on balance, with two sets, each supplying, better than the 
other, certain qualities I like. For obvious reasons the comparisons 
must be broad. Your reviewers, willing as they are to be service- 
able, cannot undertake the minutest comparisons, bar by bar. 
Life is short, and a diversity of labours call him who would make a 
living in music. 
BEETHOVEN, SECOND SYMPHONY 


Belgian National Orchestra, Brussels (Kleiber), Tele- 


funken E2485-8. 
Vienna Philharmonic (Krauss). H.M.V. C2030-3. 
London Symphony Orchestra (Weingartner). Columbia 
LX725-8. 

The Vienna second (plum) is. good, and would probably suit 
those who enjoy best the strong-outlined recording. There is a 
bit of background that edges it up. The Weingartner recording has 
probably not, to most people, all the difference between 4s. and 6s. 
a time. Much depends on how highly you revere this conductor, 
and whether you think he knows, as not all clever conductors 
know, the heart of Beethoven. There are other fine Beethovenians, 
of course. The Kleiber set, as I told, is milder in tone. Probably 
the wind might develop its quality more fully with some manipula- 
tion of the recording instruments. It is at present not quite fully 
represented, I think. In my notice of the Telefunken, I said that 
lipstick would spoil the Larghetto. That recording applied none. I 
meant over-emphasis and too much sentiment. But it is arguable 
that a bit. more sentiment than, say, Weingartner and Kleiber 
apply can be acceptable—if you feel it that. way ; and people 
probably did when it was first heard. Krauss will please, there. 


BEETHOVEN, PASTORAL SYMPHONY 


B.B.C. (Toscanini). H.M.V. DB3333-7. 

Vienna Philharmonic (Walter). H.M.V. DB3051-5. 

Boston Symphony (Koussevitzky). H.M.V. D2089-93. 

A notable trio (T., W., K.) ! Keeping it in the air is much of the 
matter’s heart, I think. The richest first impression of freshness 
came from T. (I amused myself by putting these on in a dim 


light: the labels showed no difference I could detect, so I had to 
“guess who ”’), There is a not quite satisfactory background to K., 
and the Vienna house has its own: again, a bit larger than life, 
which makes it, for me, a trifle overpowering in the fullest parts. 
Yet this “ bloom ” has a particular appeal for many. Perhaps that 
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RE-REVIEWS 


selections. Carmen supplies The Toreador’s Song and the 
Habafiera. From Elisir d’ Amore there is Una furtiva lagrima, 
and Aida, Celeste Aida. Rigoletto gives us La Donna 2 mobile 
and the famous Quartet, Bella figlia dell’ amore, the first part of 
which Un di, se ben rammentomi is almost invariably and dis- 
appointingly omitted from recorded versions. Then there is 
the Largo al Factotum from the Barber of Seville, and finally the 
ever popular Sextet from Lucia di Lammermoor. 

But if these are liked then I would seriously suggest a more 
ambitious progress and the acquirement of the abridged recordings 
of ‘“ Faust”, ‘“‘ Carmen”, ‘“ Pagliacci’, ‘‘ Bohéme”’, and 
** Hansel and Gretel”. After that comes the Quintet and the Prize 
Song from the “ Meistersingers”. Then, one day, read carefully the 
plot of “* Der Rosenkavalier ” and hear the abridged gramophonic 
recording. Rosenkavalier to me is the height of operatic music, 
I cannot imagine a more lovely score, or music which seems to 
have more charm with every hearing. 





T. chamber isn’t quite perfect, either: some slightly hard edges 
emerge. I think it’s between T. and W. In some aspects of senti- 
ment W. is stronger ; for the all-through push, T. Scherzo, 
though: W. slightly more pleasing, Best storm ?—clearest, W. 
Best coat-collar-raiser, T. I believe I slightly prefer the W. set, for 
tone, and the T., for certain aspects of power. 


CHABRIER, RHAPSODY, ESPANA 


Berlin Philharmonic (Schmidt-Isserstedt). Telefunken 
E2624. 7 

Detroit Symphony Orchestra (Gabrilowitsch). H.M.V. 
E522. . 


Colonne, Paris (Pierné). Parlophone R20125. 

The Detroit effect is rather tubby, lacking the sting of the others, 
and of most records of the day. Of the other two, the Telefunken 
comes out best, perhaps, in the fortes, and is not quite so well on 
top in the softer parts. There is a slightly richer timbre in the P. 
brass, but on the whole a bigger stir in the T. I prefer the wind 
tone of P. H.M.V. works up faster—too fast, I think. The chamber 
is not so favourable. 

MOZART, D MINOR PIANO CONCERTO, K.466 

London Philharmonic Orchestra (Fischer). 

DBa2118-21. 

Vienna Philharmonic (Walter). H.M.V. DB3273-5. 

Call them F. and W. Duplication within a small range of time, 
and by the same firm. Chiefly a matter of the chamber, the foreign 
one having aslightly longer reverberation. This is a trifle favourable, 
I feel, to the piano tone in F. The slow movement is the best test 
in Mozart. F. is somewhat slighter in tone, even somewhat mince, 
compared with W. The difference is less notable in the dramatic 
middle part. In the finale I noted a tiny irregularity in W. The W. 
f orchestral tone has again more “ background ”’ to the bustle 
than the F. I prefer the greater clarity of the F. Much of a 
muchness, the two sets: it works out to the background, and a 
little greater pianistic expertise and neatness in F., though W. is by 
no means just a “‘ conductor who plays ”’. 


ROSSINI, OVERTURE, LA SCALA DI SETA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham). Columbia 
LX255. 
B.B.C. (Toscanini). H.M.V. DB3541. 


Two masters of finesse. Columbia’s tone is not quite so massive. 
In H. the wind chorus is more than life-size (e.g., just before the 
middle of side one). The following strings are crisper and more 
to my taste, in H., but their detail is not quite so clear. C. runs 
move velvetly, but with less comic-opera swiftness of impulse. So I 
prefer the smoothness of C. and the impulse of H. In f and /f 
this type of H. tone does not greatly delight me. 


H.M.V. 


W.R.A. 
Cc 
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AND FIRST: REVIEWS 


(Those"marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector's List). 


ORCHESTRAL 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


*Conservatoire Concerts Orchestra (Walter): Concerto 
Grosso in B minor, No. 23 (Op. 6, No. 12) (Handel). 
H.M.V. DB3g601, 2 (12 ins., 12s.). 


I made a remark or two on these works, in welcoming the latest 
Decca concertos (September, page 156). I should perhaps have 
made it clearer that in Handel’s key-usages that have been so 
minutely explored by some of our German colleagues No. 23 
has strong contrasts, with one movement of greater depth. It is 
an extremely well varied work (though not one of the greatest), 
with something for everybody. Besides the main body of strings, 
and the little solo group, the harpsichord is used (at Queen’s 
Hall we usually have the organ). The serious, high-discoursing 


exordium is a Largo, introducing the two bodies of players. The 
following Allegro (side 2) uses a conventional gambit for the start 
(solo violins and ’cello) and jogs along amiably, the composer 


“going through the motions’? without too much hard work ; 
a nice and not too common cadential roll-down is a pleasant 
incident in an otherwise ordinary movement. This kind of tone 
production and recording, so much to my taste, are, however, 
becoming rather remarkable. Walter’s control and the players’ 
response are most cordially warming throughout. 

Side 3 brings the tit-bit, an air fairly well known, one of the 
kind we call “ comforting.” The form—a presentation of a 
theme, followed by a fuller-toned reproduction (note the extremely 
simple variant in figuration). Note also how easy it is, when one 
knows how, to do one of the most difficult of all things—keep a 
slow air in the air.. The last side has a tiny Largo, introducing a 
jJig-fugue, that hops along like a particularly lusty and rather 
serious-minded small boy. 


London Symphony Orchestra (Walter): Symphony in C 
(Schubert). H.M.V. DB3607-12 (12in., 36s.). Auto. 
DB8557-62. 

Our supreme dictator, the B.B.C., calls this ‘* No. 9,” because 
it came well after the Unfinished, which is No. 8. It used once 
to be commen in England to call it 10, putting the Gastein (1825) 
between the Unfinished (1822) and this C major (1828). (The 
Gastein, it seems, was written, but has not turned up. Grove 
believed in it. It was fully discussed by Sydney Grew in the 
British Musician for May, 1928.) Hadow thought it was not a 
new one, but the “ little ’» C major, No. 6. If there is no Gastein, 
the big C major is No. g. It is on this reckoning that the B.B.C. 
goes, dictating, for once, sensibly. Musicians have always called 
it simply ‘‘ the Schubert C major ”’ ; to be more precise, “‘ the 
big C major” would do. (There is, by the way, an unofficial 
other C major, the Grand Duo, Op. 140, for piano duet, which 
Joachim orchestrated, and about which Tovey is enthusiastic.) 
If Walter, lately the pride of Vienna, which neglected Schubert, 
had conducted the L.P.O., whose ancestors the then Philhar- 
monic laughed at this finale in 1844, and so infuriated Men- 
delssohn, we should have had a still more noteworthy occasion, 
but not, I think, a better performance. The poetry and drama 


of the work are known to all. E.N. goes further, naming it “‘ the 
music of a damned and haunted, hag-ridden soul.” The restless 
element he finds feverish ; and that marvellous use of the brass 
(especially the trombones) for him ‘‘ plumbs the depths of horror 
and terror.” Everybody, whether or not he agree, can find in it 
his own depths of feeling. There ean be no doubt that Schubert 
was possessed with a tremendous creative passion. His manu- 
script shows how he blazed at this movement or that, without a 
complete plan for the whole, and how, after he had written all 
the first, he altered (much to its good) the racing tum-ta-tum-ta-tiim 
figure that follows the introduction—which figure should have a 
clearly different life from the triplets (thirds of beats) which 
succeed its first two bars: that is, the short note is not a third of 
a beat, but a quarter (amateurs are often apt to fail in making 
this kind of distinction clear). I sometimes think even our good 
orchestras could put a finer point on this, here and there. (Mark 
how imperious the short note becomes—only half the length—at 
the end of the movement: a fine stroke.) Walter keeps the 
trombone passage on the quiet side, working up again immediately 
after, and then letting down : the speeds here are slightly arbitrary, 
to my mind, and I have a tiny feeling of deliberation, even of 
jog-trotting, in between the high times. One can feel, at the end 
of side 2, the strong affinity with the Unfinished’s sense of drama, 
perhaps of darkness of mind. The slow movement is surcly 
fate-ridden. ‘The emotion is never much stressed in this reading. 
Beecham makes more of it. You may prefer it the one way, or 
the other. This reading allows you to fill the music with your 
own measure of fate or consolation. I had rather the conductor 
made the horn enter always on time, in the great passage on 
side 5. I want this quiet (and so, immensely powerful) bell- 
stroke to strike the hour without the tiniest syncopation. 

It may be that there is a little weakness of strings, but the 
scoring is in places difficult to bring off without a little loss there, 
if the wind is to tell as it must. The bass is not the most powerful : 
bass-emphasizers (mark you, I by no means dub them base 
fellows, even if I do not always attach the importance to “‘ bass ” 
that they do: I want the bass, naturally, but there are basses 
and basses. I like other things too ; and who, in an imperfect 
world, expects any record to give everything ? If anyone thinks 
it does, good luck to him)—those who like the fat bass may be a 
wee bit disappointed. One or two of Walter’s tiny pulls in the 
scherzo seem to me to drag the music’s wings ever so slightly. 
Others will probably not feel it like this. Articulation is always 
handsomely attended to, and, given agreement as to the major 
impulses, one can enjoy the movement entirely. 

The best blaze comes in the finale ; the best energy of the 
reading as a whole, and so, to my mind, the best of Walter’s 
Schubertianism. Possibly there is a bit of roughness in the 
recording ; I like the crisp, full-titled forwardness of it. 


Dresden State Orchestra (K. Bbhm) : A Thousand and One 
Nights (J. Strauss) and Overture, Donna Diana 
(Reznicek). H.M.V. DB4560 (12 in., 6s.). 


Notably rich, full recording, the right thing for the fruity if 
somewhat less than inspired J.S. piece. It is not, to me, as light- 
hearted as the best home-made cakes. ‘ Rather routine Strauss, 
I think. Emil Nikolaus von Reznicek (1860) is the son of an 
Austrian field-marshal. He held court and other conductor- 
ships, and it was during a military period at Prague that in 1894 
Donna Diana, on a Spanish plot by Moreto, was produced. It 
is said to be a gay piece, about the toreador Don Cesar’s wooing 
of the mayor’s chilly daughter. I see the composer is well 
spoken of in Germany for his humour ; he has written a curiously- 
titled Ironic Symphony, and had the capital idea of making an 
opera out of Till Eulenspiegel’s life. The present overture is 
lusty, rather solidly made stuff, rattling away with a will in per- 
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her appreciation of tone will depend on 
what she hears to-day. If encouraged 
with good tone she will soon learn to 
discriminate and she will develop a 
cultured ear — an invaluable asset 
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through life. Good tone in the home 
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goes with good guidance in other things. 
Marconiphones are famous for their 
tone — that is why you will find them 
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installed in the Royal Academy of Music, 
Royal College of Music, Guildhall School 
of Music and Drama, Royal Opera House, 
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Royal Philharmonic Society, etc., ete. 


Model 861, illustrated above, is an ideal popular- 
priced all-wave Superhet Radiogramophone. It has 
a s-valve, 3-waveband radio chassis and 

is amazing value at the price — only 19 EMs. 


Model 869 is a highly efficient all-wave Radio- 
gramophone and an impressive piece of furniture. 
The radio chassis is of the very latest design 
incorporating push-button tuning. It has five 
valves and provides for world 2 

reception on three wavebands. 8 Sis. 
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Thomas Beecham 


in Two of the World’s Most 
Popular Overtures 


“‘ THE HEBRIDES ”’ Overture (“Fingal’s “ OBERON ” Overture (Weber). In two 
Cave’’) (Mendelssohn). In two parts. parts. No. LX746 (6s.) 


No. LX747 (6s.) Sir THOMAS BEECHAM 
conducting The London Philharmoni 


The Most Famous 
String Ensemble 


LENER QUARTET 


(Léner, Smilovits, Roth & Hartman) 
BEETHOVEN QUARTET rs "E minor (Op. 59, No. 2). 
Nos. LX740-3 in ART ALBUM (free) with Descriptive 
Brochure, Complete 24s. 
(Auto. Coupling-Records Nos. LX8395-8) 


The LONDON PHIL. ORCH. 
Conducted by Antal Dorati 
CONTILLON . Ballet Music (Chabrier-Orch. by Rieti). In four KENTN ER’S 
em. Bae. BETES (is. each) Masterly Magnificence in Liszt “ Solitude ” 
Brilliant Band Record by The BENEDICTION DE DIEU DANS LA SOLITUDE (Liszt). In four parts. Pianoforte Solo. 


Reg. Bd. of H.M. GRENADIER GDS. ane ne eee eee 


Conducted by Maj. George Miller ** WALTZING IN VIENNA” py DEBROY SOMERS BAND 


LA MATTCHICHE (“ Maxixe "’) (March on a Spanish Air). A SELECTION OF STRAUSS WALTZES. In two parts. Intro.: Wine, Women and S 
. On; 
LA CZARINE MAZURKA. No. DB1815 (3s.) Casino Tanz: Artist's Life: Wiener Blut, etc. a No. DX881 (4s) 


WALSH & BARKER—The Great mead Duettists 


YOU CAN’T FOOL THE BOYS BEHIND THE DESK. 
YOU'D BETTER GO NOW. : - - No. DB1816 (3s.) 


ALBERT 
SANDLER 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


PARLE7-MOI D'AMOUR. 
PLAY, GIPSY, PLAY. No. FB2058 (2s.) 


WILL HAY in His ‘“ Convict 99” THE 
Film Screams FLANAGAN SIX SWINGERS 


EXCERPTS FROM THE FILM. In two oaee. FB3040 (20.) & ALLEN sing— Dir. G. Scott Wood 


° : Lot 7 99 , 
Will Hay: Moore Marriott: Graham Moffatt. «“ MUSIC, MAESTRO, PLEASE’ = "iad TIME AGAIN 


E HOUSTON—Bright as ever with “HOw, DO You DO, MISTER more CHANGE IN RHYTHM. 
ene TO SUMMER. 8 T?” No, FB2046 (2s.) No. FB2060 (2s.) 
EXIT TO MUSIC—Renee Houston and Donald Stewart. 

No. FB2048 (2s.) 


HILDEGARDE- Shining Vocal Star 


NOW IT CAN BL TOLD. 
ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND MEMORIES. 
No. FB2043 (2s.) Nov. List includes many other 


TURNER LAYTON post. tree Columbia, 8-108 


TURNER LAYTON’S SELECTION. lerkenwell -Road, London, 


In two _. 
No, FB2050 (2s.) «EC... ae 
LITTLE°LADY MAKE-BELIEVE. Prices not valid in Eire R E Cc O R D Ss 
TIME AND TIME AGAIN. FB2041 (8s.) 
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sistent triplets, and without any special distinction of tune or 
attack. It makes a fair-average, hard-working German scherzo 
of its period. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Bacchanale from 
Samson (Saint-Saéns). H.M.V., Cg027 (12 in., 4s.). 

This is always a bit of a beer-and-’bacca-nale. Its homely 
strains seem to demand a roundabout, too. The old man is 
only happy on his native equivalent of Hampstead Heath. The 
Bostonians have the right quality of non-reverence for the non- 
reverend strongly developed. A bit chipper, brash and up-and- 
coming, but why not? S.-S. started it. Hark to the loud 
Lass-oon, and all the rest of them, blarting away mischievously. 
Of course, the string tune on side 2 is louder than it need be— 
perhaps louder than reason. But who cares? Anybody who 
ants a bacchanale wants it hot and, strong, surely—XXX and 
twist tobacco? If not, why back this horse at all? I refuse to 
mourn over the Bostonians at play, or at super-strings superbly 
scraped. The stuff is not high art (when did S.-S. ever say it 
was?) or high recording. Or, if high, a trifle too high. Do you 
like your birds hung long? 


‘TELEFUNKEN 

Philharmonic State Orchestra, Hamburg (Eugen Jochum) : 
Ninth Symphony (Beethoven). Telefunken, SK2615-23 
(17 sides) (55s. 3d.). 

How many things matter in recording the Ninth? I suppose 
(a) the fury and vitality, (4) the Adagio comfort, and (c) the 
choralism. We really ought to have a monograph (? P.W.) on 
the history of recording choralism. As one who breathed this 
air long before he tasted the orchestral, I have always deplored 
the lack of great choral reproductions. It’s one of several 


mysteries. Unfortunately, the acoustics constantly remind us 
of an empty hall: there is a woolly fringe to the wind, and less 


edge to the strings, and the whole doesn’t chime. The firm 
precision and energy melts away ; the power is not great enough, 
and much of the effect of the first movement is lost : its amazing 
combination of pathos and tragedy, that at the end almost 
strikes fear into us. 

The opening of the Scherzo will be enjoyed by drumateurs. 
Its soft side is not so telling as the loud. The lower wind records 
fortes rather grumpily—the chamber again, I take it. The 
playing is clean, and plain, straightforward, without much 
extreme of tone, either way. 

The slow movement is taken at about the usual very slow pace, 
one quaver a second. I know the score-marking is two, too fast 
for Adagio molto, but there isa happy mean. One conductor takes 
it at just over ninety to the minute. I can never be quite happy 
at the slowest pace. They sustain the melody nicely, though, 
and the contrast with the second section is not too great. If this 
movement drags nowadays, for some, I don’t blame them ; but 
a right appreciation of Beethoven’s breadth of feeling and sim- 
plicity of means allows us to enjoy hearing him in his spacious 
comfort. 

The wild introduction to the finale, marked at 96 to two bars, 
has, I see, beén declared by a German scholar, on an examination 
of the MS., to be really 66, which is more about the pace Herr 
Jochum takes it (and Toscanini, I recall). This outburst is not 
very resonant, but the treatment of the fragments is sympathetic 
and the music is, as always, cleanly phrased. In the fuller 
scoring of the great tune, there are a few inequalities of wind 
resonance, but the balance is good. Here again, though, the 
strings’ activity is covered. A fine big bass, Herr Rudolf Watzke, 
gives a good start to the singing, marching like a hero. The 
tenor is Walther Ludwig, the soprano Helene Fahrni, and the 
alto Gusta Hammer. The choir is that of the Hamburg State 
Opera, a firm, well-bound body, which moves with commendable 
ease. The quartet sounds as well as most, and probably as well 
as any will, in that difficult, wide-spaced writing. The robust 
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tenor sings his solo lustily, aspirating a fair amount. The fugue 
dances well, and so does the choir—quite a good effort om the toes; 
but like almost all the choirs on earth, they do not always make 
that sixth quaver a quaver, and no more. The men’s tone is 
very satisfactory, next. Altogether, sound, powerful choral 
work. I think anyone who can allow for the acoustics will get 
as good an idea of the force of the finale from this recording as 
from any ; but I will listen again to one or two of the best of the 
past, and compare them, probably next month. The next fugue, 
that so tries the voices (and for which some worthy choirmasters 
have never forgiven Beethoven), finds the women weakening a 
bit, as usual, but everybody makes a good end. We are to 
remember the deeper meaning of Schiller’s Ode—that it cheered 
on Freedom: with what feelings do we listen to-day to this cry 
of almost more than mortal power and aspiration! It won’t bear 
thinking about. 


Belgian National Orchestra, Brussels (Klciber): Second 
Symphony (Beethoven). Telefunken E2485-8 (12 in., 24s.). 


Last recording of this (but never the last) was September, 
page 155. Comparison will follow. The soft tone sounds a bit 
distant, and there the wind is apt to lose its persuasion. It is a 
quiet recording, with more natural tone than a good many I hear. 
I imagine it would stand steel well. I always use fibre. 

It piles along in the first allegro in a stylish way. Its fire is 
perhaps best incited in a recording that uses the most modern 
resource, and, in a word, it is music that will stand, in places, 
a little overdoing. It has the fire of a mind that sees new ways 
opening on all hands, sure of itself, and at full pressure. 

The slow movement sings its way in a very likeable fashion, 
admirably controlled and phrased. How much more enjoyable 
(to me) are these string strains, than the other, strained sort— 
strained through some magnifying, steelifying microphone. But 
is it not going to be a case of tinned-salmon over again: the taste 
for the tinned overbearing that for the fresh? Remember the 
cinema organ and its now accepted perpetual tremulant. I 
know gramophiles are on a far higher plane, but there are dis- 
quieting signs. I like to hear the larghetto done like this. It is 
a maidenly movement, and lipstick kills it, as it kills all maidenly 
beauty. But again the tinned-salmon. . .. Perhaps the little 
blazes of the scherzo could do with a bit more forward-tone effect. 
It comes out all right in ff, but not so well below that. Some of the 
positions of the players might perhaps be improved. The 
weights are well applied in this reading. The spunky spirit of 
the finale is well caught, with its happy blend of Beethoven’s 
“ cheek ” and Mozart’s grace. You can hear Beethoven growing 
early on side 2, and in that big coda. I like Kleiber’s handling 
very much. The wind is a bit on the mild side, but I think some- 
thing can be done by the recorders to give it more jip. The 
orchestra is new to me, and it would of course be necessary to 
hear it at first ear in order to find out all about it. 


COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Dorati): Ballet Music 
Cotillon (Chabrier, partly orch. Rieti). Columbia, 
DX877, 8 (12-in., 8s.). 


I am always glad to hear Chabrier, a lively spirit, of whom 
Verlaine said that he had “ une aise aimable, qui rayenne.” 
The shine may be a bit superficial, for some likes, but it does 
warm you. And how he did enjoy himself throwing the 
orchestra about! The suite is made from some of the Picturesque 
Pieces for piano, which Balanchine used for the ballet Cotillon. 
One only of these four items is said to be orchestrated by Rieti— 
the Menuet pompeux (La toilette), on side 1. With it is the Scherzo- 
Waltz, Danse des chapeaux ; and on 878 the Idylle, Les mains du 
destin, and Danse villageoise, the grand finale. These last three 
bear the composer’s name only. Not all of it is of the brilliant 
order. There are moments in even the louder pieces that show 
the bright elegance and whimsicality of this most amiable com- 
poser. In such moments the recording is perhaps best. The 
more robust parts have, however, a nice sense of the theatre, in 
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their sparkle, and in that spirit, not easy to define, that theatre- 
lovers know well enough. The string tone acquires a shade of 
darkness, in the particular resonance employed in this recording, 
but it is all genial ; no shadow is cast on the music. 877 has the 
higher measure of sportive music (the scherzo partakes partly 
of the tarantella style) ; 878 has one side of gentler impulse, where 
the wind, though leisurely, does not lack piquance and point. 
The finale, tautened with contrapuntal device, has a dainty 
middle section, where one notes the rapid play of figure and 
device (e.g., varied phrase-lengths) that, among other attractive 
qualities, make Chabrier always a good companion. A most 
likeable little suite. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : Overture, 
The Hebrides (Mendelssohn). Columbia, LX747 (12 in., 
6s.). Score, Eulenburg, or Philharmonia. 


A most poetic mind, playing upon another, and so a cherish- 
able recording. As Mendelssohn, so vividly alert to immediate 
impressions, especially of nature, was rowed into the great 
Fingal’s Cave, the opening phrase sprang out of it to meet him. 
The episodes are clearly marked off : Beecham makes much of 
the slower one, before the final rally. There is here again that 
spirit of deliberation that now and again can slightly detract 
from the strength of a long passage, but Béeecham’s hold in the 
long sections is extremely good. It is worth observing how he 
maintains the last half side so trimly and truly. Mendelssohn, 
we remember, was a skilful painter. You may prefer to think of 
this as among the politer seascapes—remembering who made it, 
and its period (1829). The wildness is not that of Wagner’s 
Dutchman sea (it is interesting to compare the two—hear Beecham’s 
record, made recently). Not least among the choice manipula- 
tions in the Mendelssohn are the little changes he gives to the 
melodies : the sea is never twice alike, even in successive glances. 
The end is truly poetic—one of the surest “‘ marks of the mint ” 
of this composer. In its period mildness, the record has a little 
flavour of its own. Those who prefer a rougher sea may like 
some other recording. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Weingartner) : Variations 
on a Theme by Haydn (Brahms). Columbia, LX744, 5 
(12 in., 12s.). Score, Eulenburg or Philharmonia. 


Brahms used no trombones, but added a double bassoon—per- 
haps because Haydn’s piece, (which was for wind only) used three 
bassoons and a serpent: this was probably to make the music 


tell in the open air. Haydn’s whole work was a Divertimento, of 
which the “Chorale”’ used by Brahms was one movement. 
Nobody seems to know where its title, “‘ St. Antonii,” came from. 
The first performance of Brahms’ variations was in 1873. The 
delightful pointing of the march-like tune and the round tone 
of the wind (not by any means the easiest thing to secure, in 
Brahms’ scoring, at any time) marks the recording at once as 
worth hearing. The little bell-effect (final notes) which runs 
through Var. 1 comes out excellently. The weights are never 
overdone. Weingartner is on the whole more restrained, 
especially in pace, than, I remember, Toscanini was. I prefer 
the music at the rather gentler. pace. 

The sonority is never extreme, and in the strongest sections 
appears a trifle under-stated rather. than over-pressed. The 
all-through feeling is pronounced, yet not quite in Toscanini’s 
way ; the march-spirit, whenever that is clear, is a little stressed. 
This makes a binding element—notably in the finale. Tovey 
well remarks on the difference in what emerges from any two 
performances (because of the multiplicity of contrapuntal detail). 
It is an interesting occupation to follow the wind writing, in 
particular, and see what varying shades come over the music 
in one performance or another. As to detail, the two-piano form 
of the work is an excellent study for those who do not read full 
scores readily. This was long a favourite in our household, when 
we had two pianos. If anyone happens to have a nice grand 
eating its head off . . .? 
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The vital thing is for the wind to be dead in tune throughout ; 
and when I hear a performance perfect in this respect I shall give 
up listening altogether (and probably living: the shock will kill 
me). The difficulties of this matter of intonation are rarely 
realised. This performance certainly allows as much detail to 
come through as any I remember: more, I should say (without 
having the other set here) than Toscanini’s. On side 3, the 
lilting 6/8 variation is perhaps a bit dry. It can ingratiate 
better ; but note how the upward glide moves so strongly. 
Weingartner’s classical qualities sometimes leave a little senti- 
ment unspoken (e.g., in his Beethoven, which will often stand it, 
but which, for my personal pleasure, I’d as soon put in for myseif 
—season to taste; another of the big differences I’ve often 
pointed out between different sorts of music-lovers : largely, this 
time, a matter of whether you know a work inside out—every 
phrase and all the scoring). The recording is easy on the ear: 
few works can so quickly collapse under any attempt at noisiness. 
This is no drumateur’s delight. Between you and me, I haw: 
lost any liking I ever had for assault and drumattery ; if some 
to whom it appears to be new seem to like it, by gramophone 
I’m sorry, I don’t share their passion. Passions come and go. 
but the Brahms-Haydn stand, fuller of real richness than ' 
realised thirty, twenty years ago. 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : Overture to 
Oberon (Weber). Columbia, LX746 (12 in., 6s.). Minia- 
ture Score, Eulenburg or Philharmonia. 


Beecham brings out, better than most, the opening magic. 
and the delicate affection of these melodies. He also gets his 
fiddles to articulate the semiquavers better than do some con- 
ductors (e.g., the rally early on side 2). Then his precision 
ensures that very rarely is a phrase-end scamped, as the manne: 
of some is (oh, there are lots of little weaknesses even in our 
admirable players). The crescendi are not just blares. It al! 
marches, or else trips on tiptoe, as it should. The end can easily 
galumph, if not watched, like a sort of inferior polka. Perhaps 
other bands could produce still more hefty tone on high, in those 
final runs. I remember Sir Henry Wood’s complaining that 
it’s not our brass that’s too strong, but our strings that are too 
weak-toned. There may here be something analagous to the 
decline in singing ; orchestral playing has of course advanced 
enormously, but in the matter of weight of tone, we have not 
advanced, I think, or not much. It would be interesting to know 
what old-timers, before my day, think. Anyway, this is a really 
light-footed recording, good for the Weber’s fairies, and bringing 
the humans into romantic (even if, thanks to the libretto, daft- 
romantic) consonance. 


PARLOPHONE 


Vienna State Opera Orchestra (Leopold Reichwein) : 
Overture, Der Freischiitz (Weber). Parlophone, E11375 

(12 in., 4s.). 

Weber, coming upon the devil’s-bargain plot of the opera, 
found it “horribly exciting.’’ Orchestras should always play 
it like that. Sometimes there is too much free-shooting in the 
playing. It is so grandly mellow, too—hear that horn passage 
near the start. The Viennese people and the recorders serve it 
up just to my taste, full, round, rich, not enervated. Then, the 
’cellos are strong and not coarse. The rest of the strings are in 
excellent accord, and it is only because of that little Viennese 
background-crush of chamber-reverberation which develops at 
the f level that a scalic run-up passage like that about a third 
of an inch before the end of side-1 is obscured: one simply 
doesn’t hear the exciting notes. Everything else is neatly 
managed and balanced, though I could like a bit more devilment 
in the first quarter of side 2. It just lacks the glow, and a wee bit 
of the gen-u-ine dyed-in-the-wool ghostly passion. At the pull-up 
before the last rally, the conductor’s phrase-handling seems a 
bit stiff. Apart from the chamber, then, very good: but the 
chamber performs, and persists. 

W.R.A. 
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Lili Krauss (piano) with the London Philharmonic Orch- 
estra conducted by Walter Goehr : Concerto in 
B flat major K.V. 456 (Mozart) and Sonata for piano 
and violin in C major, K.V. 404 (Mozart.) Parlo-Odeon, 
R20404-7 (four 12 in.—24s.). Auto. SW. 8035-8. 


It is bad enough to have one’s records sent in at the last moment 
and doubly bad when there is one of Lili Krauss’ recordings to be 
reviewed with a disc missing ! 

That disc contains the last bit, with cadenza, of the first move- 
ment and the beginning half of the slow movement. What has 
come, however, is sufficient to show the high quality of the 
performance. The Concerto has been recorded before by Elly 
Ney and a chamber orchestra under W. van Hoogstraten (H.M.V. 
DB4435-7) and this recording was favourably reviewed by 
W.R.A. in the May, 1936, GRAMOPHONE. 

He wrote just before the considerable Mozart revival of the 
last two years and I think now the piano concertos have had a 
pretty good showing at special concerts : though doubtless his 
complaint that not more than a quarter of them are commonly 
heard in the concert room still holds good in general. At least 
seven have been recorded since the date of W.R.A.’s review. 

W.R.A. says of Miss Ney : “She is a very straightforward 
player. I expect Mozart used more rubato than she does : but 
considering how much could be and is used by players we know, 
let us be thankful for a plain reading.” Again, “The piano 
tone is not of the richest. I could like more colour ; it is all a 
wee bit cold, to my ear .. . the finale needs more pianoforte 
sparkle.” 

These discerning remarks of my learned colleague give’a basis 
for comparison. 

Eric Blom speaks of the first movement as “ crisp and light, full 
of dear little tunes and a kind of fragile poetry, with oboes making 
fairy trumpets ” and of the finale as ‘‘ Oberon’s hunt, with neither 
Puck nor Titania faraway.” Miss Krauss’ playing may certainly 
be called straightforward and she too makes little use of rubato. 
There is an unfailing precision of attack which yet does not 
allow the poetry of the music to evaporate : though some 
might care for a more romantic approach. But if Mr. Blom’s 
hint of fairyland is accepted, I think this somewhat de-humanised 
interpretation is the right one. As for the piano tone it has all 
the beauty associated with Miss Kraus and in the outer move- 
ments a kind of silver glitter and sparkle. Warmth of tone and 
expression are abundantly found in the exquisite slow movement, 
and the pianist differentiates well, as apparently Miss Ney did 
not, between the tone used here and in the last movement. 
That she plays with a most neat and gay precision which gives 
point to Mr. Blom’s comment quoted above. Mozart’s own 
cadenza is used. The irruption into B minor, before the reprise 
of the opening tune, seems as strange as ever, and oddly out of 
keeping with the emotional level of the movement. Neither 
Oberon nor Titania speak there, but a human voice. 

The orchestral accompaniment is, almost throughout, very 
well played and full justice is done to the lovely writing for the 
woodwind. Who but Mozart could write such an exquisite little 
phrase for the oboes as appears in the first movement ? There is 
a little deterioration of tone in the strings in the last movement 
and nearly all through the bass might have been more clearly 
defined. 

Apart from these small criticisms, this is a lovely and most 
desirable recording. 

The last side is occupied by the second of the two unfinished 
violin and piano sonatas in C major. The two short movements 
(the Rondo is clearly not completed) are slight music, but there 
is distinct character in the rhapsodic slow movement and the 
tune of the Rondo is charming. Simon Goldberg, with little to 
do, joins Lili Krauss in a delightful performance of these fragments. 


P.S.—I note with sorrow that though there is plenty space on the 
last side Miss Krauss begins the recapitulation just before 
the close of Part VI, instead of stopping at the pause on the 
chord of the dominant seventh and beginning cleanly on 
the next side. 
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Note.—The missing record with the end of the first Movement 
and the first half of the second Movement arrived just after 
my review had been posted off. Miss Krauss plays Mozart’s 
cadenza—the one in the text : he wrote two for this concerto 
—with exquisite grace and point and shows us how perfectly 
appropriate a cadenza can be. Her phrasing here, as elsewhere, 
is perfect. Both she and the orchestra only repeat the first 
half of the slow movement tune and its first variation. 
Surely it would have been better to have omitted all 
repeats ? There are one or two slightly rough moments in 
the orchestra on this side and a not quite excellent blend 
between strings and woodwind. But what stays in the mind 
is Miss Krauss’ beautifully expressive treatment of the decor- 
ated tune in the first variation. It would be hard to overpraise 
the beauty and actuality of this recording and I cannot too 
highly recommend it. A.R. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC 


Prisca String Quartet and S. Meincke (viola): Quintet in 
F major (Bruckner) and Serenade from quartet, Op. 3, 
No. 5 (Haydn). Decca X220-5 (six 12 in., 36s.). 


Bruckner’s only chamber music work, never recorded before, 
was first produced by the Hellmesberger Quartet in 1885 and is 
said to have caused a considerable stir in musical circles. Why it 
should have been so is not now very apparent. It is a portentously 
long work, playing for about three-quarters of an hour, and 
acutely raises the familiar question, is Bruckner a bore ? Neville 
Cardus answered this question in the negative—making out a good 
case—in The Listener for July 7th, 1937 ; and Bruckner has been well 
championed by Dr. W. G. Whittaker and Eric Blom, to name two 
more men whose opinions are to be trusted. 

Certain it is that the music of the man who wrote the great slow 
movement of the Seventh Symphony cannot just be brushed 
contemptuously aside with a superficial witticism of the kind 
uttered by one of his own countrymen “ Wagner as symphony, 
transcribed by a peasant’. 

So devout a Catholic as Bruckner was not likely to wander far 
from the beaten track. For the most part he moves firmly in 
traditional ways and the organ loft is rarely far distant from him. 
His art is for him a means of worship, a tonal praying aloud : 
such men are not inclined to worry either about being inventive or 
self-critical, and certainly not to consider the staying powers of 
those who may have to listen to them. : 

Those people who are irritated beyond measure by the practices 
and expressions of piety had better leave Bruckner severely alone. 
Others, with more charity and understanding in their hearts, will 
find beneath the well-worn formulas and the naiveties, the secret 
of Bruckner, a secret which will make them treat his lengthy 
meditations with indulgence. The great moments are worth 
waiting for: and in them Bruckner’s secret lies exposed—it is 
that rare quality, spiritual greatness. 

Out of church, as it were, Bruckner.can be rather heavily 
playful or fervently patriotic. It must be heartbreaking to the 
Viennese to listen to that side of him—or of Mahler—now. 

Coming now to the Quintet we shall find in it a portrait of 
Bruckner’s virtues and faults. It is far too long : and this criticism 
makes itself most felt in the first and last movements. The first 
movement is packed with material, discoursed upon rather than 
developed, and opens with a hesitant theme in shifting tonality. 
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This is followed by a really charming downward phrase full of 
trills and (’cello) a short melodic figure of which Bruckner gives us 
far too much—almost six pages of the miniature score in fact. 

Hesitation vanishes as the music is worked steadily to a climax, 
after which a brighter note is struck with a new phrase begun by 
the first violin. The development section, which opens with a 
curious slow cadenza for first violin, responded to by first viola, 
shows some of the themes combined. The counterpoint is assured 
rather than inspired and though it enriches the texture there is not 
the ideal clarity of chamber music contrapuntal writing about it. 
It is organist’s counterpoint. (See, for instance, page 15 of the 
miniature score). The end of the movement is almost comically 
conventional. 

No doubt the Scherzo—thought to be unplayable at first— 
seemed rather rough and daring in 1885. Now it strikes one as a bit 
cheerless and lacking in melodic and rhythmic charm. The short 
Schubertian Trio, however, makes ample amends. It is both 
ingenious and delightful. And now comes the movement the 
quintet has been waiting for, the movement in which we expect to 
find the quintessential Bruckner. He does not fail us: and though 
four sides of such melodic richness with little contrast make 
considerable demands on listening powers the effort is worthwhile. 
The movement has been well called a combination of varia- 
tions and adagio, but there is no need to do anything but 
surrender to the romantic and deeply felt mood of the music. 
Particularly lovely is the solo for first viola, and then for 
*cello, below a gently throbbing bass. The final movement, as 
is not unusual with Bruckner, is not just one of cheerful 
dismissals but is elaborately worked out; indeed the fugal 
section and finale leave the confines of chamber music and 
call out for the orchestra to do them justice. The movement is 
obviously intended to sum up all that has gone before. 

I should like to be able to praise the performance of this quintet 
but unfortunately it is not possible unreservedly to do so. The 
players appear to know only of plain forte and plain piano and 
nothing on cither side of these. Their dynamic range is woefully 
small. This is a serious drawback in so long a work. Bruckner has 
clearly marked what he wants, but he hardly ever gets it in this 
recording. There is, therefore, very little sense of climax. 

In the first bar of page 7, where all the strings are in unison, there 
is an accident that should not have occurred. Generally speaking 
the playing, where not rather careless, as it sometimes is, is 
undistinguished and lacking in the finer qualities of chamber music 
ensemble : in regard to phrasing especially. The leader is the most 
to blame. His tone is dry and thread-like: and he gives one the 
feeling that he may go right off the note, without actually doing so. 

The tone of the remaining players is much more satisfactory and 
the leader might take a lesson from the first viola’s playing of the 
cadenza-passage, on page 11, which he has just himself played. 
The difference is painfully obvious. Matters improve in the Trio 
of the Scherzo and there is a real effort to bring out the beauties of 
the slow movement. Here the viola and ’cello excel. The last 
movement might have been made more interesting and is not 
really as boring as it sounds. The slow movement, complete on 
X222-3 is really worth getting. The last and spare side is occupied 
by the well known Serenade from Haydn’s Op. 3, No. 5: recently 
issued, under the title ‘* 18th Century Dance,” by Stokowski and 
the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. D1864): a 
charming record. The present one is quite good. The recording of 
the Quintet is fair: and may I be forgiven if it is more to blame 
than the Prisca Quartet for the unfavourable review—Bruckner- 
like in length—above. 


*Lener Quartet : Quartet in E minor, Op. 59, No. 2 
(Beethoven) Columbia LX740-3 (four 12 in.—24s.) Auto 
LX8395-8. 

The last issue of the second “‘ Rasoumovsky ” was that recorded 
by the Budapest Quartet (H.M.V. DB2907-10) and reviewed in 
the December 1936 GRAMOPHONE, and a very good and well 
recorded performance it was. 

Everyone knows that of late years the leader of the Lener 
Quartet has discarded that excessive tremolo which somewhat 
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disfigured his fine musicianship and that the whole quartet has 
gained in vigour and vitality. — 

These qualities are present in the difficult first movement of 
the E minor, but I don’t feel that the mysterious atmosphere of 
the principal subject has entirely been captured—in any case the 
pianissimo direction is not followed—nor the full significance 
of the movement, its deep conflict and victory, realised. On the 
other hand the slow movement is surpassingly beautiful all the 
way through. Beethoven directs that it be played with much 
feeling—a direction always congenial to the Leners—but this 
never degenerates into sentimentality, while one listens entranced 
by the sheer loveliness of sound drawn out of the four instruments 
by Beethoven’s magic. Van Lenz called the movement, “a 
vision of Paradise where mortal love finds eternal happiness,” 
Holtz tells us the composer was inspired by the mystery of a 
starry night : however we take it it remains a “ testament of 
beauty.” 

Again the Lener Quartet fall a little short in the Allegret‘o, 
They fail to make us feel the full vigour of that chordal climax. 
But they play the amazing finale brilliantly. Too much philosophy 
has been read into this gay and boisterous dance. There will be, 
I hope, opportunity to compare recordings of this Quartet socn. 
In the meantime it can be said that this is a very well played 
and recorded version with only an occasional roughness and 
slight uncertainty of intonation to be remarked. 


Petri (piano) and the London Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Leslie Heward : Concerto No. 2 in A 
major (Liszt) and Gretchen am Spinnrade (Schubert- 
Liszt). Columbia LX737-9 (three 12 in.—18s.). Auto 
LX8399-8401. 

I have only time to report here that this is a magnificent 
recording of Liszt’s exciting and beautiful concerto. Next monih 
a full review will appear. The balance between piano and 
orchestra, and the recording of both, is superb. So you can 
safely buy the work ! A.R. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Eileen Joyce (piano) Prelude in D flat major, Op. 32; 
No. 13 and Preludes in A flat major, Op. 23, No. 8 and 
A minor, Op. 32, No. 8 (Rachmaninov). Parlophone 
E11377 (12 in.—qs.). 

Eileen Joyce has not been very fortunate this month in her 
choice of numbers though one cannot but applaud her for leaving 
too well-worn tracks. The trouble with two of these Preludes is 
that they lack significant melodic ideas and no amount of window 
dressing can hide this distressing fact. The passionately turgid 
prelude in D flat amounts to little more than sound and fury, 
though it has one or two gleams of interest, and the A flat prelude 
is little more than a brilliantly decorated technical study of small 
musical interest. But the short A minor prelude—of a length 
proportionate to the idea it contains—strikes a really individual 
note. There is a kind of defiant demoniac gaiety about it which, 
as played by Miss Joyce, completely holds the attention. 

The thickness of the writing in the D flat, and the unattractive 
layout of the A flat preludes provide a hard task for Miss Joyce. 
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Soo QUT about 
TELEVISION now! 


suddenly made a whirlwind advance. At Imhof House 

during the past month we have sold more television 
receivers than we sold during the whole of the past year. And 
wnen we tell you that to-date we have sold more television 
receivers than any other retail house in the world—that really 
yeans something. 

There are two principal reasons why television has so swiftly 
found its feet. Firstly, there is the arrival of low-priced tele- 
vision receivers. And, secondly, television programmes have 
now become really vital and topical. Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
I 
t 
€ 


A: ER more than two years of steady progress television has 


cturn from his historic peace-flight which was watched by 
nousands.of television set-owners is just one example of the 
xciting, unannounced items now included in television pro- 
grammes almost every week. 


Because of these facts you must see television now—you must see 
the tremendous strides that have been made in this most 
miraculous of all entertainments—even if you are not thinking 
of buying a television receiver immediately. For it is no 
exaggeration to say that manufacturers are going to find it 
difficult to meet the demand. 


At Imhof House we have just received our initial stocks of the 
new H.M.V, television receivers—three of which are featured 
on this page. We warmly invite you to come along and see 
these fine instruments for yourself in our showrooms. 


IMPORTANT ! Remember that a television receiver, even more so than a radio 
set, must be efficiently installed to give perfect results. At Imhof House our sales- 
men and engineers have been studying television technique for many years. Asa 
pg can offer you really expert advice and service on whatever television set 
you buy. 


H.M.V. MODEL 907 : Combined 
television sight and sound and 3 
waveband console receiver. Picture 
size 74 ins. by 6 ins. Grouped and 
labelled controls. Large tuning scale. 
Sockets for extra speaker and pick-up 


connections. 
terms. 


H.M.V. MODEL 905 : Combined 
television sight and sound 3 waveband 
radio receiver. Picture size 6} ins. by 5ins. 
Controls labelled and ¢ jently grouped 
on front of cabinet. Large easy-to-read 
tuning scale. Can be purchased on easy 
payment terms. 35 Gns. 











RADIO’S NEWEST BOOK 


The new 1939 edition of Imhof’s ‘‘ This 
Year of Radio ”’ is now ready ! 28 pages, 
illustrated in colour, packed with inter- 
esting practical information, and con- 





Simple hire purchase 


5 Gns. 


H.M.V. MODEL 904 : The lowest- 
priced model in the H.M.V. range! 
Combined television sight and sound and 
3 waveband radio receiver. Pirture size 
5 ins. diameter. Grouped and labelled 
controls ensure simple operation. Simple 
hire purchase terms. 29 Gns. 


POST THIS TO 


ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 
112 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W.C.1. 


Please send me further particulars of the H.M.V. 
television Model 904 [_] ; Model gos [_] ; 


Model 907 [_]. Please send me also free copies of 
(a) Special television folder ; (6) “‘ This Year of 
Radio,” 1939 edition. 


The truth about 
TELEVISION 


Post the coupon op- 
posite for your copy of 
Imhof’s specially- 
written television folder, 
It tells you all you want 
to know about buying 
a television receiver— 
and it’s free. 


taining an at-a-glance chart of the new 
season’s models arranged in price order 
so that you can see what models are 
available for the money you are prepared 
to spend. The coupon will being you a 
copy—free ! 








ALFRED IMHOF LTD., 112 New Oxford Street, W.C.I Museum 5944. 
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AMBROSE & HIS ORCH. 


IN BRILLIANT NEW RECORDS OF FAVOURITE HITS 


F.6833.—LITTLE LADY MAKE BELIEVE 
LOVE WALKED IN 


F.6834.—SAYS MY HEART 
THE SWEETEST SONG IN THE WORLD 





OTHER OUTSTANDING NEW ISSUES 





BING CROSBY 


SINGING THE NEW HIT TUNE FROM 
** ALEXANDER’S RAGTIME BAND ”’ 
(02646.—NOW IT CAN BE TOLD. 
When you dream about Hawaii. 


02653.—Small Fry. 


Mr. Gallagher and Mr. Sheen, as sung by Mr. CROSBY and 
Mr. MERCER. 


THE STREET SINGE 


IN HITS FROM HIS NEW PICTURE 
*“ FOLLOW YOUR STAR ”’ 
F6819.—Goldilocks and the Three Bears. 
Waltz for those in Love. 
F6820.—De Lawd Loves His People to sing. 
Laugh, Clown, Laugh. 
and an outstanding record of two big hits 
F6818.—Little Lady Make Believe. 
The Sweetest song in the world. 





yon my 





STILL LEADING FAVOURITE 


“LAMBETH WALK” 


F6741.—Eddie Cantor with Ambrose and His Orchestra. 
02648.—The Mills Brothers. 


‘SIXTY SECONDS GOT TOGETHER’ 


By THE MILLS BROTHERS—02642 
of this record—Paul Holt (Daily Express) writes :— 
“MILLS BROTHERS ARE TOP—THE RECORD OF THE MONTH, etc.”’ 











YOU MUST HAVE THE ORIGINAL VERSION OF 


“A-TISKET A-TASKET” 


By ELLA FITZGERALD—02614 





PERMANENT MUSIC 
ON DECCA 


RECENT ISSUES 








LEW STONE & HIS BAND 


F6811.—Alexander’s Ragtime Band. 
Everyone must have a Sweetheari. 


F6812.—1’m gonna lock my heart. 
The Frog on the Water Lily. 








DEBUSSY—ETUDES Nos. | to 12 


ADOLPH HALLIS (Solo Pianoforte) 
12. in. Blue Label, K891—K896 


SONATA FOR VIOLA IN D (Wann 


Walthew 
WATSON FORBES (Viola), MYERS ei (Piano) 
12 in. Blue Label, K897—K89 


BRUCKNER QUINTET IN F MAJOR 


THE PRISCA QUARTET 
12 in. Gold Label, X220—X225 
Complete in Album with leaflec by MOSCO CARNER 


HANDEL CONCERTI GROSSI, Op.6 


(Peters’ Edition), Nos. 7,8 and 9 


THE BOYD. NEEL STRING ORCHESTRA 
12 in. Gold Label, X132—X137 
Complete in Album—note by Walter Yeomans 


SWING MUSIC ISSUES 


ELLA FITZGERALD AND HER SAVOY EIGHT 
02661.—You can’t be mine. 
If you only knew. 





DUKE ELLINGTON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
02650.—Yellow Dog Blues. 
Louisiana, 


COUNT BASIE AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
02658.—Stop Beatin’ round the Mulberry Bush. 
London Bridge is Falling Down. 


THE SPENCER TRIO 
02657.—Lorna Doone Short Bread. 
Baby, won't you please come home. 


CHICK WEBB AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
02660.—Pack up your sins and go to the devil. 
Everybody Step. 


LEONARD FEATHER AND YE OLDE ENGLISH SWYNGE BAND 
F6810.—Drink to me only with thine Eyes. 
Early one morning. 


THE MILT HERTH TRIO 
0265!1.—Toy Trumpet. 
Looney Little Tooney. 


PRICES: Decca “‘F” Series, 2/-; ‘*K” Series 4/-; 
“ X” Series 6/-- Brunswick ‘‘O” Series 3/- 





DECCA « Brunswick REcorDs 


1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 





November .1938 
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She, as it were, puts her head down and goes at her fences in the 
most sporting way. But even she cannot keep the melodic lines 
clear in the welter of irrelevant decorations. The brilliance and 
passion of her playing shine out clearly in the A minor prelude 
and I think the record worth buying for this small piece alone. 
the recording stands up well to the hard task set it. 


Kreisler (violin) and Rupp (piano) Lotus-Land (Scott- 
Kreisler) and Hymn to the Sun _ (Rimsky-Korsakov- 
Kreisler). H.M.V. DB3444 (12 in.—6s.). 

It is only natural that time should have its ageing effect on 
Kreisler’s bow arm and that his tone should show some slight 
signs of deterioration in its upper reaches. This record, unfortun- 
ately, contains two pieces of music which ascend heights dangerous 
enough for a violinist in his prime. The end of Lotus-Land— 
both pieces are Kreisler’s own arrangements—could hardly be 
anything but musically unpleasant. Why are violinists so fond 
of these twitterings aloft ? 

It might also be objected that Kreisler uses rather bright tone 
for Cyril Scott’s meandering little piece—in listening to this 
one wonders why he was ever called the English Debussy !— 
and therefore the second half of it, muted, more successfully 
captures the right atmosphere. The ‘‘ Hymn to the Sun,” except 
for some inartistic final bars interpolated, I think, by the arranger, 
is altogether better : and for the most part is played with warmly 
beautiful tone. As always Fritz Rupp provides an excellent 
piano accompaniment and the recording is good. 


Louis Jensen (’cello) and Grethe Jensen (piano): Aria 
(Handel) and Adagio (Gracioli). H.M.V. DB5222. 
(12 in.—6s.). Special order. 


The Aria is our old friend the Minuet from Berenice. So good a 
’cellist as Mr. Jensen should know better than to distort the clean 
and noble lines of Handel’s melody with misapplied rubato and 
far tod sentimental expression, to say nothing of a disconcerting 
drop of an octave after the first section, which stops the ascending 
growth of the melody. This side is not a success and the record is 
not redeemed by the dull Adagio on the reverse. Recording and 
accompanying are excellent. 


Erling Bloch (violin) and Lund Christiansen (piano) : 
Sonata No. 2 in G minor, Op. 35 (Carl Nielsen). H.M.V. 
DB5219-20 (12 in.—12s.). Special order. 


Nielsen’s first violin Sonata (A major, Op. 9) was very favourably 
reviewed by D.W. in the April, 1938, GRAMOPHONE, and some 
particulars were there given of a composer famous in his own 
country of Denmark, but little known here as yet. 

The individuality and directness of expression noted by D.W. 
are, of course, much more marked in this mature and very 
interesting work. 

Nielsen is ‘‘ absolutely modern, but without allying himself 
with any special coterie or trend. Upon a solid contrapuntal 
basis he builds his structures that are filled with artistic spirit 
and an intellectual atmosphere peculiarly his own” (article in 
“ Dictionary of Modern Music’). There are superficial resembl- 
ences to Delius in the layout of some of his melodies—those that 
appear wayward and inconclusive—and occasionally—as D.W. 
noted—the ghost of Franck hovers over the music : but there is 
no questioning the workings of a powerful and original mind in 
this sonata. The opening movement is oddly directed to be 
played con tiepidezza, and certainly starts in a lukewarm way but 
soon works up to a big climax. Some traces of national influence 
may be found in parts of the second subject, in which also there 
is a delightfully whimsical turn to alleviate the prevailing austerity 
of outlook. A Danish music critic has said, “* The development 
has almost the effect of an upheaval, yet the whole movement is 
remarkably clear and concise.”” That is so: and the equal 
interest of the parts demands particularly concentrated listening. 
The slow movement is distinguished by a broad and beautiful 
tune and real nobility of feeling. There is an undercurrent of 
sadness in this movement which finds a peaceful resignation in 
the lovely close. 
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The short finale, allegro piacevole, pursues an even and tuneful 
course, presenting the players with some ingenious cross rhythms, 
until a fine and sturdy climax is reached. Then the first theme is 
resumed, the delightful independence and inter-dependence of 
the parts being maintained. There is a most original coda, a 
succession of loud B flats in the bass of the piano, followed by a 
phrase for the violin in CG major. The tonality—C, Bb, C—is, 
of course, merely modal, but the way the progression is used is 
striking. 

The sonata is superbly played and recorded. Such collabora- 
tion and understanding make up an ensemble of rare perfection. 
The movements overlap. This is a work no student of modern 
music should overlook. 


HISTORICAL RECORDING 


Teresa Carrefio (piano), Kleiner Walzer (T. Carretto) and 
Enrique Granados (piano) Spanish Dance No. 5 
(Granados). Parlophone. P.O.120. (10 in.—4s.). 


Both these pieces are electrically transferred from Weite Music 
Rolls, which Granados made in 1912 and Carrefio in 1905. 

Of Carrefio’s art Bernard Shaw wrote in 1890, “ she is a second 
Arabella Godard. She can play anything for you ; but she has 
nothing of her own to tell you about it. Playing is her superb 
accomplishment, not her mission.” 

Composing was certainly not her mission—on the evidence of 
this trifling little waltz—but when Mr. Shaw wrote his criticism 
Carrefio had only recently deserted opera for the career of a 
virtuoso pianist and, as Grove says, “‘ her fame grew year by 
year ... her playing was remarkable for almost masculine vigour 
combined with much romantic-charm and poetry and a superb 
technical finish.” 

The little waltz gives no real idea of her art. Poor as is the 
recording of Granados—who lost his life when the Sussex was 
torpedoed in 1916—it is interesting to hear the way in which he 
treats his famous Andaluza dance, particularly in the matter 
of tempo. 


CHORAL 


*Aix-la-Chapelle (Aachen) Cathedral Choir and Wood 
wind of the State Chapel. Mass in E minor (Bruckner). 
Choirmaster: Th. B. Rehmann. H.M.V. DB4525-30 
(six 12 in.—36s.). Auto DB8563-8. 


A story, possibly apocryphal, is told of a great nineteenth 
century prelate, Archbishop Ullathorne, stopping the well- 
meant efforts of a choir during the singing of the Credo at the 
Mass at which he was the celebrant. After the choir had been 
ragging away at the words genitum non factum (‘‘ begotten not 
made ”’) for some time the Archbishop became so irritated with 
these vocal convolutions and repetitions that he advanced to the 
altar and in a loud voice intoned ‘‘factum vel non factum, Dominus 
vobiscum” (‘‘ made or not made, the Lord be with you ”’); after 
which he went on with the Mass ! 

The criticism implied always comes into my mind when I 
listen to a setting of the Ordinary of the Mass which is certainly 
an act of individual piety but not of corporate worship, as the 
Ordinary was intended to be. 

It seems best, therefore, to regard all such settings as unsuitable 
for liturgical purposes, but eminently fitted for concert use. On 
practical grounds alone the supreme settings of Bach and 
Beethoven come into the latter category. 

Bruckner offends sometimes on the grounds of liturgical 
propriety, but he was working in the tradition of the church 
music of the rococo period and not that of the pure a capella 
style of the sixteenth century. Einstein says, ‘‘ he understood 
the spirit of the ancient liturgical art as well as did such composers 
as Ett and Aiblinger (Germans of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries) but his way was not to imitate it but to re-create 
it as a Catholic believer and artist of his century.” uta 

That statement -is controversial to a high degree, but as thin1s 
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not the place for argument I can merely state here that I feel 
the concert hall and not the church is the, proper place for a 
performance of Bruckner’s Mass. 

The work is well-known in this country and has been previously 
recorded by Liebfrauen Church Choir, Ziirich (Christschall Co.), 
but these records are unknown to me. 

The Mass is laid out for the usual forces with the addition of 
a very skilfully touched-in wind accompaniment which provides 
some beautiful and dramatic moments. The passage for horns 
preceding the qui tollis section of the Gloria is especially lovely: : 
but the pulsating notes that introduce the et resurrexit in the 
Credo, reminiscent of the last act of Siegfried, are more a theatrical 
than a devotional expedient. The Kyrie, certainly the most 
completely beautiful movement, begins with the upper voices 
alone, the men follow, and then the forces are combined. Gener- 
ally speaking, when the parts are in harmony and sung double 
Sorte, the reverberation on my E.M.G. is unpleasant, the effect often 
muddy, and the fibre needle tortured to breaking point. But these 
conditions might. well be modified in time; and on a larger 
instrument, with plenty of space for the sound to escape, might 
hardly exist. The double forte unison singing is finely and 
impressively recorded, and the soft singing—especially in the 
Kyrie—very beautifully conveyed. 

The woodwind, much in the background during the Kprie, 
come more to the fore in the Gloria. In this movement there are, 
as elsewhere, some conventional vocal phrases—the one on 
successive rising notes of the common chord to the words 
glorificamus te, all voices in unison, is very well worn. But from 
the horn prelude to the end of qui tollis the beauty of the music is 
of a high order, the modulations being most lovely and the 
intense devotion informing the music most touching. The far 
too lengthy Amen I found tiresome. It is, of course, a convenient 
point for expansion but Bruckner here writes merely like any 
efficient Kapellmeister. 

He follows Beethoven in getting over the duller clauses of the 
Credo (from the emotional point of view) with all speed and 
concentrating on those susceptible of expressive treatment. 
There is deeply felt music for et incarnatus est : and the chordal 
treatment of Crucifixus, the wood wind alone finishing the section, 
is one of the most striking moments of all. 

There is too much repetition of the word judicare, after the 
bad old tradition (I hope it does not reflect Bruckner’s idea of 
his Saviour) and the sudden pause before Mortuorum, the hushed 
phrase after, illustrate the danger of dwelling upon the emotional 
significance of one word rather than the whole phrase. 

The glowing beauty of the Sanctus, a tremendous outburst of 
tone—with repeated high A’s which make, as in Beethoven, 
cruel demands on the vocal organs of the sopranos !—tries the 
reproducing apparatus very severely but one gets some idea of 
the grandeur of the writing. The Benedictus, though not without 
its beauties, is overlong—one and three-quarter sides. 

The whole of the Agnus Dei is lovely and the build up to the 
miserere nobis, in the first petition, is superb. 

Bruckner might have written on the. score of his Mass, as 
Beethoven wrote above the Kyrie of his Mass in D, “ from the 
heart it has come, to the heart let it go.”” It does go to the heart, 
even though the final impression is not of that great, if hard won, 
peace which Beethoven, moved by a wider faith, imparts in the 
dona of his Agnus Dei. 

My criticism of the recording—which, let it clearly be under- 
stood, is a great achievement—must be accepted with the 
qualification that it obviously requires to be played on a large, 
and possibly not an acoustical, instrument. At the same time 
it is, I think, a studio recording and so the singing has not the 
room for expansion, nor the atmosphere, which a recording in 
the cathedral or a large hall would have given. 

The balance of parts is not too good, the basses and tenors 
not providing a full enough body of tone. After some bad scooping 
in the Kyrie, probably due to initial nervousness, the trebles 

wile down and give a really excellent account of themselves, 

ag quite undaunted by the trying high repeated notes of the 
Sanctus and elsewhere. 
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It is not the fault of the chojr that the contrapuntal Amen of 
the Gloria sounds muddy for the clear precision of their singing 
is everywhere in evidence. 

The director of the choir deserves much praise for the excellence 
of the diction, the fine and varied choral effects he gets, the 
sensitiveness to the lovely modulations, and the general fervour 
of the interpretation. The balance of the choir and wood wind 
is very good and the playing of the latter admirable. 

The two single records I recommend are the Kyrie and Agnus 
Dei, each complete on DB4525 and DB4530. The Gloria is also 
complete on DB4526 and the Benedictus on DB4529. aie 





BAND RECORDS : 


A correspondent, Mr. C. Nepean Bishop, has sent me a 
‘* grouse” concerning the new Coldstream’s record of Sousa’s 
King Cotton March issued by H.M.V. last month. He com- 
plains that the old Arthur Pryor record is to be preferred in that 
it gave the march as written, whereas the new issue is “ arranged.” 
He admits, of course, the superiority of the modern recording and 
this led him to plead for the re-recording ofa large number of fine 
marches of which there is no adequate recording judged by 
modern standards. He also pleads the cause of some first-class 
bands who are not making records for any of the companies. 

For a long time I have felt the desirability of building up a 
group of records of our finest marches played by the finest bands. 
In these days one feels that nothing but the very best in the way 
of performance is worthy of recording and I feel sure that many 
people would welcome a series of re-recordings of really first- 
class marches played by the very best available bands. Will any 
reader who would like to suggest any titles for such a series of 
records let me have them. Perhaps the recording companics 
might be persuaded to do something about it. 

Coming to the new records of the month, they are few in 
number, but good in quality. On H.M.V. C3035 the Cold- 
stream Guards Band plays Here comes the Band. This is a new 
selection of excerpts from some of the very marches Mr. Bishop 
and I have in mind but, of course, here we get only snatches of 
their most outstanding and best known melodies. As I am 
working with a “ white-label’’ copy of the record I do not 
know who the arranger is but he has done his work very effectively. 
This selection is worthy to rank beside Aubrey Winter’s Martial 
Moments. The playing is splendidly crisp and virile and the 
recording is excellent—the drums are heard to a little better 
advantage than in many recent records but even so could be 
improved upon. 

Another H.M.V. record is BD593 containing the Grand March 
from Tannhduser and the Coronation March from Le Prophéte played 
by Black Dyke Mills Band—surely one of the unluckiest of the 
competitive brass bands. It is one of the very best brass bands 
we have and yet rarely manages to pull off the first prize at a big 
Contest though it is often the “runner-up.” Both playing and 
recording are splendid. A great friend of mine, the late lamented 
Joe Weston Nicholl, not long before he died, specially arranged 
for this band Bach’s “‘ big ’’ Fugue in G minor and the 5/4 movement 
from Tchaikovsky’s Symphony Pathétique and very fine arrangements 
they were. So far as I know they have never been published 
but I believe that the Black Dyke Band will still have the MSS 
parts, and if so, I hope they will record both pieces. I remember 
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hearing ‘‘ test copies ” of records of them they made many years 
ago—twelve I should think—but they were rejected for technical 
faults, I have also heard the band play both items “in the flesh” 
many times, ’ 

Finally there is a jolly Regal record (MR2865) called Old 
Timers, played by the marvellous Foden’s Motor Works Band. 
What a record this band has ? I have lost count of how many 
times they have won THE Contest since 1919 and they did the 
trick again a few weeks ago at Alexandra Palace. This record 
contains such old favourites as Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay, Good-bye, 
Dolly Gray, Bill Bailey, Champagne Charlie, Get your ’air cut and 
Atier the Ball, Certainly a record for the “‘ over-forties ” ! 


OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


*Elizabeth Schumann (soprano) with pianoforte accompani- 
ment : Der Jiingling und der Tod (J. von Spaun-Schubert) 
and (a) Das Heimweh (Theodore Hell-Schubert), (6) Hin 
und wieder fliegen Pfeile (Goethe-Schubert), (c) Liebe 
schwarmt auf allen Wegen (Goethe-Schubert) ; sung in 
German. H.M.V. DB3600 (12 in., 6s.). 

Death and the youth (Der Jiingling und der Tod) is quite an 
interesting song but not so impressive as the more famous Death 
and the maiden, which preceded it in time by just one month. 
It evidently needs coaxing to persuade Mme. Schumann’s 
naturally bright tone to darken when Death replies to the youth, 
but the two characters are nevertheless defined clearly enough 
and the recording will doubtless receive a warm welcome. The 
little songs (a), (6) and (c), so brief that all three go on to one 
side of the record, also deserve a cordial greeting. 

The one verse of Das Heimweh represents Schubert’s total 
indebtedness to the poet Theodore Hell. The other Schubert 
song with the same title is as long as this one is short. Songs (b) 
and (c) are omitted from some lists of Goethe-Schubert songs and 
may be difficult to trace. I cannot give opus numbers, but I 
can quote the words : 


(6) Hin und wider fliegen Pfeile ; 
Amors leichte Pfeile fliegen 
Von dem schlanken goldnen Bogen ; 
Madchen, seid ihr nicht getroffen ? 
Es ist Gliick ! Es ist nur Gliick. 
Warum fliegt er so in Eile ? 
Jene dort will er besiegen ; 
Schon ist er vorbeigeflogen ; 
Sorglos bleibt der Busen offen ; 
Gebet acht ! Er kommt zuriick ! 


(c) Liebe schwarmt auf allen Wegen ; 
Treue wohnt fiir sich allein. 
Liebe kommt euch rasch en tgegen ; 
Aufgesucht will Treue sein. 


The songs (6) and (c) are taken from Goethe’s melodrama 
Claudine von Villa Bella and are sometimes known as Lucinda’s 
arietta and Claudine’s arietta respectively. __ 

Both voice and piano are admirably recorded. 
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Edoardo Faticanti (baritone) with chorus and orchestra :. La 
predica (The homily). Toh, toh! poffare il mondo 
and (with Antonio Righetti (bass) La minestra (Dis- 
tributing the soup). Che ! Siete all’osteria ? Quiete !, 
both from La forza del destino (Piave-Verdi) ; sung in 
Italian. Parlophone E11380 (12 in., 4s.). 


La forza del destino abounds in lovely tunes ; but there are none 
allotted to Brother Melitone. Yet this jovial, plebian, plain- 
speaking, impatient, irascible monk is a most interesting character 
in the opera and the present record introduces us to an excellent 
interpreter of the role in the person of Edoardo Faticanti and 
gives us an opportunity of studying his music at leisure. It is 
essentially of the buffo type. In the la minestra scene, especially at 
its close, one is almost irresistibly reminded of Falstaff reproving 
his henchmen Bardolph and Pistol and driving them out of The 
Star and Garter ; musically, Brother Melitone is the ancestor 
of Verdi’s Falstaff. 

The homily or sermon is addressed by Melitone to a. crowd 
of soldiers and vivandiéres. He upbraids them for their wicked- 
ness and points out their vices in a discourse which is remarkable 
for its frequent play upon words; so that it cannot be satis- 
factorily translated. A choice example is the following, in which 
the librettist nearly achieved a Spoonerism : 

E invece di vestir cenere e sacco 
Qui si tresca con Venere e con Bacco. 

The soup is distributed by Melitone to a mixed crowd of 
beggars, while Father Guardiano (bass) looks on and now and 
then reproves his brother Franciscan for his impatience and lack 
of charity. The beggars quarrel among themselves and lament 
the absence of Brother Raffaele. This angers Melitone more and 
more until he finally kicks over the soup cauldron, strikes out at 
the beggars with his apron and orders the dirty, ragged rascals 
to clear off. The musical setting is very cleverly contrived. The 
scene as here recorded is slightly cut. 

It is a refreshing change to handle.a record like this, which 
presents something new, interesting and worth-while to opera 
lovers and does so in such a meritorious fashion. Singing, playing 
and recording are most satisfying and I commend the record 
very cordially. 


Enrico Caruso (tenor) with orchestra: Musica proibita 
(Gastaldon) and Addio a Napoli (Cottrau); sung in 
Italian. H.M.V. DA1655 (10 in., 4s.). 

The forbidden music (musica proibita) is a young man’s serenad- 
ing, to which mamma has forbidden her daughter to listen. 
Gastaldon’s pretty song is therefore not a very suitable one for a 
tenor to choose, especially when he is a powerful dramatic tenor, 
renowned as an opera singer. Caruso recorded the song 
in April 1917 and it made its appearance as a twelve inch record. 
The flood of glorious vocal sound is superb, while the ease of 
delivery and steadiness of tone are amazing. 

His flamboyant rendering of Addio a Napoli dates from 
September 1919. The tawdry ditty is sung with tremendous 
vigour and is full of life and gaiety ; it is indeed the liveliest 
of farewells, though it is spoiled for me by its cheap top-note 
ending. 

The re-recordings, made to suit modern electrical reproducers, 
have new orchestral accompaniments grafted on to them. The 
task has been most cleverly accomplished and needle scratch is 
reduced to very modest dimensions. 


Kirsten Flagstad (soprano) with Eugene Ormandy conduct- 


ing the Philadelphia Orchestra : Ah, perfido! Op. 65 
(Beethoven) ; sung in Italian. H.M.V. DB3441 and 
DA1625 (12 in. and 10 in., 6s. and 4s. respectively). 

This finely dramatic recitative and aria is very long and needs 
the whole of two records to accommodate it. It is splendidly 
recorded. 

The chief honours for the performance go to Mr. Ormandy 
and his orchestra. Mme. Flagstad sings the difficult vocal part as 
though its difficulties mean nothing to her and she maintains a 
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musically beautiful ¢one throughout. So far so good ; the singer 
deserves high praise. But what of the rage, scorn and other human 
emotions indicated by the words of the aria ?. The music certainly 
does its best to express them. Can they really be discerned in the 
flood of vocal sound ? I cannot notice them myself. To me, then, 
the singer has only half completed her task ; she has left out much 
of her contribution towards the dramatic expressiveness of the 
performance. 


Ninon Vallin (soprano) with instrumental accompaniment : 
Violon du soir, gipsy song based on Brahms’ Hungarian 
Dance No. 4 in F minor (arr. P. Darck ; text, J. Calmés) ; 
and, with piano, Ainsi qu’un trés vieux refrain, vocal 
transcription of Brahms’ Waltz Op. 39, No. 15 (arr. P. 
Darck ; text, J. Calmés) ; sung in French. Parlophone- 
Odean RO 20409 (10 in., 4s.). 


The clear explanations given on the record labels and quoted 
above sufficiently explain the origin of these songs. Perhaps a 
good many readers will straightway disapprove of the attentions 
that M. Darck and Mr. Calmés have paid to Brahms’s composi- 
tions, while others may be interested to find out what has hap- 
pened. The latter will discover at any rate that the singer is an 
admirable soprano and that she and her accompanists have been 
finely recorded. 


Herbert E. Groh (tenor) with orchestra : Sei gepriesen, du 
lauschige Nacht! (waltz song) from the operetta Der 
Landstreicher (C. M. Zichrer) and Ballgefliister (Ball- 
room whispers) (E. Meyer-Helmund) ; sung in German. 
Parlophone R2571 (10 in., 3s.) 


The operetta song has already been recorded by Elisabeth 
Schumann, but, though I have heard light orchestras play Erik 
Meyer-Helmund’s song on scores ‘of occasions I cannot recall a 
vocal recording of it. Both songs are in waltz time and have 
pretty, catchy tunes ; they are child’s play to Herr Groh and his 
record of them should prove to:be a popular success. 


Joseph Schmidt (tenor) with orchestra : The world belongs 
to the young (Wenn du jung bist, gehért dir die Welt) and 
Love’s longing (Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt), both from the 
film The World belongs to the Young (Hans and Karl May— 
Neubach) ; sung in German. Parlophone R2572 (10 in., 3s.) 


A too hasty glance at this heading may cause the reader to 
think that a modern composer of film music has entered into 
competition with Beethoven, Schubert, Schumann, Tchaikovsky 
and Hugo Wolf in setting to music one of Goethe’s most famous 
lyrics. This, however, is not so ; Herr Neubach’s colleagues have 
merely borrowed the one line, Nur wer die Sehnsucht kennt ; and 
seeing (or rather hearing) how the musician has handled it, it is 
just as well that the borrowing went no further. 

Herr Schmidt has not yet lost his touch of nasality and he still 
retains his fondness for addressing his finales to the gallery ; 
apart from this he sings the tuneful but commonplace music in a 
plain, straightforward manner. H.F.V.L. 


SONGS 


As readers will remember the hope has more than once been 
expressed in this column that Webster Booth might be given 
a chance in some music worthy of his gifts, and so it is with very 
great pleasure that I draw attention to a recording, held over 
from last month, of two operatic arias sung in English. These are 
Your tiny hand is frozen from Puccini’s “‘ La Bohéme” and The 
Flower Song from Bizet’s ‘‘ Carmen,”’ which can be taken as a 
centenary tribute to the composer, who was born on October 
25th, 1838. I rate this a very fine recording in every respect, 
with the exception of the singer’s falsetto in the Bizet. The voice 
is fresh and radiant, and the phrasing displays a musician of 
taste. There are excellent accompaniments by the London 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Warwick Braithwaite and 
the recording is flawless. A second record containing the two 
well-known tenor arias from Puccini’s “‘ Tosca ” is already on the 
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way, though too late for review in this issue, and we can confidently 
hope that Mr. Booth is engaged ‘on a series of operatic recordings 
in English on plum label, an enterprise which harks back to the 
prodigious days ten years ago. It is dn enterprise that has my 
very best wishes. (H.M.V., C3030, 4s.) 

A record by John Garrick is of interest, despite the poorness 
of his material, consisting of two songs from the English produc- 
tion of Erich Kalman’s ‘“ Maritza.” Without exactly walking 
away with the show, Mr. Garrick was singled out for favourable 
mention and revealed a voice that will doubtless be heard again 
on the London musical stage. The songs recorded are Hey 
Gipsy, Play Gipsy and Vienna so gay. (H.M.V. B8787, 3s.) 

It was only to be expected that Richard Tauber wouid 
sooner or later turn his attention to popular Irish songs, and there 
will doubtless be an enormous public for this record of Ball’s 
Mother Machree and the traditional Rose of Tralee. There is 
nothing exceptional about either of these, which can be recom- 
mended to devotees. The Ball of Mother Machree is incidentally 
none other than G. Thalben Ball, the eminent organist and 
choir master of the Temple Church, famous in gramophone 
history as the nursery of Master Ernest Lough. A number «f 
these pseudo-Irish ‘“‘ folkeries’’ are the work of sober English 
musicians ; Kathleen Mavourneen, for instance, was written by a 
commercial traveller in Devonshire and first sung at Plymouth, 
while Mr. Ball is also the composer of A little bit of Heaven, which 
has since become the inevitable war-horse of people who cal 
themselves ‘‘ boy sopranos.”” Mr. Tauber’s number is Parlo- 
phone RO20408. (4s.) 

Peter Dawson, who disappeared last month for the first 
time within living memory, has come back into the fold and 
once more shows how gramophone records should be made. 
His record of Bless this house, with organ accompaniment, is a 
masterpiece of natural recording, and a welcome change from 
the recent spate of over-amplified chorus songs. On the other 
side is Poor Man’s Garden. H.M.V. B8815. (3s.) 

For our trip to the Continent this month, there is first a new 
recording by Zarah Leander, about whom I have said a good 
deal in the past, to which I have nothing to add at the moment. 
This record is up to standard, but is not in any way outstanding. 
The titles are Ich Bin Eine Stimme (I am a voice) and Du Bist Genau 
Wie Die Andern (You are just like the others) and the number is 
Parlophone R2573 (gs.). Next we have a newcomer in Kalmar 
Pal in three numbers accompanied by Magyari Imre and his 
Hungarian Gipsy Orchestra, whom we know very well in their 
own right. These songs are obviously the real thing ; here are 
the titles : Tik Tak Tik Tak Ut Az Ora—Dal, Leanyok, Legenyck 
—Csardas and Kek A Buzavirag (Blue Cornflower). These are on 
Parlophone R2574 (3s.). Lastly, there are the Comedy Har- 
monists again in Woodcutter’s Song and Heinie’s Sing-Song. 
Remembering the first impact of these people with their delightful 
versions of well-loved tunes it is sad to think of such original 
artists settling down into the commonplace effusions of recent 
months. They must be immensely popular, or they would not be 
recording so regularly, but this makes it all the harder to keep 
it up. When the novelty has worn off, we begin to look for 
intrinsic merit in the material. I give notice that the Comedy 
Harmonists will appear at the London Palladium for the week 
beginning November 14th. (H.M.V. B8814, 3s.) 

I have a record by the Nevill House (Eastbourne) Verse 
Speaking Choir conducted by E. L. Laming. This consists 
of children reciting in unison. Verse speaking en masse is a recent 
pastime which seems to have a peculiar fascination for some of 
our dramatists, and remembering the controversy over its employ- 
ment by Mr. T. S. Eliot and others, I will refrain from criticism, 
except to say that the diction is exemplary, and merely list the 
poems, which are : How far is to Bethlehem ? (Frances Chesterton), 
The Blackbird’s Song (Henry Kingsley), The Children’s Bells 
(Eleanor Farjeon), Where do the gipsies come from ? (H. H. Bashford), 
A Dirge for a Righteous Kitten (Vachel Lindsay) and an extract 
from The Goblin Market (Christiani Rossetti). (H.M.V. B8801, 3s.) 

R.W. 
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Selections and Medleys 


Let us start this month with a good old sing song. It will 
probably do us all some good. In any case it can do no harm. 
So get H.M.V. C3034 and join in the singing of some of the old 
timers ; Daisy, Daisy, Don’t Dilly Dally, Oh! you beautiful Doll, 
The Spaniard that blighted my life, and many more of similar genre. 
Tommy Handley, a Mixed Chorus and the accompanying 
orchestra certainly seem to get a kick out of such lightheartedness. 
That record should serve: as an adequate prologue to Wine, 
Women and Song which the Boston Promenade Orchestra 
play in such well measured terms on H.M.V. C3036. This recor- 
ding though equally full, is somewhat smoother, than some 
records I have heard by this orchestra. As usual Arthur Fielder 
conducts. 

To appreciate all the excerpts from the revue Nine Sharp on 
H.M.V. C3026 one must see the show. The Bridge Party episode, 
for example, is only mildly amusing on the record. In the show 
it is screamingly funny. The Little. Theatre Company try 
hard to make a success of a rather bald recording studio pro- 
duction. An orchestral, instead of a piano accompaniment may 
have helpful things considerably. In entertainment value the 
selection from These Foolish Things on H.M.V. C3032 is much 
richer. The London Palladium Orchestra conducted by 
Clifford Greenwood give a bright interpretation of a well-knit 
arrangement. 

Now a trio of selections from the film Alexander’s Ragtime Band, 
no doubt there will be many more to follow. At the moment 
records by Louis Levy and his Orchestra (Columbia FB2042), 
the New Mayfair Orchestra (H.M.V. BD5410) and The 
Ballyhooligans (H.M.V. BD5411) have arrived. Your choice 
of these will depend not only on the instrumentation of each 
individual combination and their methods of approach but also 
on the numbers included. They vary from disc to disc. My 
own preference is for the New Mayfair record ; not so much on 
account of their style and execution but simply because I am 
partial to some numbers which are not included in the other 
selections. Those who like a hot pace and snappy presentation 
will no doubt plump for the Ballyhooligans. 

Of two operatic selections I personally favour the rather more 
thoughtful and the broader rendering of Rigoletto on Decca 
F6809 to the selection from The Merry Wives of Windsor on Rex 
9382. Still there is little to choose between the two interpreta- 
tions. The La Scala Theatre Orchestra and the Belgrave 
Symphony Orchestra are the executants, respectively. 

One would anticipate a selection from Great Days by Ralph 
Reader and Company to be one of those jolly community 
affairs so typical of the Reader shows. And so it is; but 
Columbia FB2039 lacks the spontaneity of some earlier records. 
Thus youth marches on whilst the older generation still cling to 
melodies of The Gay Nineties. They, too, may have their fill by 
hearing three Decca records, F6791-3 on which our old frined 
Frank Luther assisted by Zora Layman and the Century 
Quintet sing and play twenty-six of the old tunes. There is no 
music hall atmosphere and there are no ill-timed interruptions ; 
just pleasant singing and clean arrangements ably presented. 

Organists Harold Ramsay, Donald Thorne and Reginald 
Dixon give Tin Pan Alley its usual break with Medley (Parlophone 
F1232,° The Hit Parade (Decca F6788) and Dixon Hits No. 24 
(Rex 9391) respectively. In type they are much alike though 
they vary so far as the make-up is concerned so make your choice. 
In similar vein is the record (Rex 9376) by Primo Scala’s 
Accordion Band ; Six Hits of the day is the self-explanatory title. 

Number 5 of the Kunz Revivals series contains such tunes as 
Tf you were the only girl in the world, Beautiful Garden of Roses, The 
Desert Song, I’ll follow my secret heart, etc. Pleasant fare on Decca 
f6762, but not more entertaining, at any rate to students of the 
harmonica, than Ronald Chesney’s record of Love Walked In, 


The Lambeth Walk, Sweet as a song, and Mamma, I wanna make 
rhythm (Rex 9381). 

Still another selection from Alexander’s Ragtime Band. This one 
by Joe Loss and his Band on Regal-Zonophone MR2863 does 
not affect my previous decision. It is nicely played nevertheless. 
Turner Layton fans will be pleased that some of their requests 
have been gratified on Columbia FB2050. Love Walked In, In the 
Still of the Night, Sweet as a Song, Cry, Baby, Cry and Good-night 
Angel are the contents. Layton plays and sings them effectively. 

Now more Strauss. Waltzing in Vienna is the title chosen by 
Debroy Somers Band to embrace on Columbia DX881 
snatches of Wine, Women and‘ Song, Casino Tanz, Artist’s Life, 
Wiener Blut and A Thousand and One Nights. A pleasant per- 
formance though it lacks the body of the Boston combination 
mentioned earlier. A medley from the works of that other master 
of melody, Lehar, is given by piano duettists Ivor Moreton and 
Dave Kaye on Parlophone F1246, and despite able assistance 
from a string bass, Hawaiian guitar and drums this Lehar Waltz 
Medley sounds rather tame and stilted. 

The remaining three records in this section are all of popular 
song medleys. First there are Morgan and Hadley banjo 


duettists in Popular Hits on Regal-Zonophone MR2871 ;_ then 
come the New Mayfair Accordion Band in Hits of the Moment 
No. 2 on H.M.V. BD600 and finally Mel Rose and his Band 
play a Six Hit Medley on Regal-Zonophone MR2884. So no 
matter what type of instrumentation is preferred there is surely 
one record amongst this month’s issues to meet your requirements. 


Vocalists 


I hear that Gracie Fields has transferred her affections to 
Regal-Zonophone so Love Walked In and Music, Maestro, Please, 
will be amongst her last few recordings under the Rex regime. 
These are on Rex 9377. In both tunes she exercises that flexible 
larynx of hers in various ways even to the extent of emulating some 
of the more sophisticated singers of popular melodies. Connie 
Boswell, for example, in one of her more robust songs but not 
in the type of number she sings on Brunswick 02645. All alone 
and Remember, the well-known Irving Berlin tunes now revived in 
the film ‘‘ Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” reveal Miss Boswell in a 
delightfully pensive mood. 

They gave him a gun to play with may sound rather an ominous 
title, but it is nothing more than a sob song of the little boy whom 
the god of war eventually claimed. Vera Lynn unfolds the 
story on Decca F6803 and then proceeds to outline another child 
story with a significant title Proud of you. Neither appeal to me, 
half so much as Frances Langford’s singing of the Cole-Porter 
tune Night and Day or At your beck and call on Brunswick 02647. 
The former is almost as refreshing as the Boswell titles. 

I particularly like the tenor of Greta Keller’s song Lamplight 
on Decca F6783. The voice, the lyric and the accompaniment 
by Fred Hartley and his Quintet blend perfectly. Music, 
Maestro, Please, is an adequate coupling. In an equally appealing 
manner Hildegarde sings Now it can be told, one of the newer 
Berlin songs ; this she couples with Blue Skies, Alexander’s Ragtime 
Band and What’ll I do, which are grouped under the common title 
of Alexander’s Ragtime Band Memories on Columbia FB2043. 

That peppy vocal trio, the Andrews Sisters swing the Pagan 
Love Song in fine style on Brunswick 02643. This is most attrac- 
tive of its type and rather overshadows the coupling From the land 
of the sky blue waters which is inclined to be “* busy.” Note this 
record and that by The Henderson Twins (H.M.V. BD591) 
who sing Meet the beat of my heart and Little Lady make-believe. 
Some people may allege that their style is corny by comparison. 
Maybe ; but these girls are entertaining just the same. 

The male songsters account is opened with thoughtful render- 
ings of two ballads Macushla ant Danny Boy by boxer Jack Doyle. 
Well, he is not likely to get into trouble over these two efforts on 
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Decca F6804. But there is strong competition from his com- 
patriot Morton Downey who sings Home, Sweet Home and 
Love’s old sweet song with rather more understanding on Rex 9379. 

The Street Singer revives two more songs that were popular 
some time ago, namely, Home and Auf Wiedershen, My Dear. 
These are sung to a rather inadequate accordion accompaniment 
on Decca F6802. Turner Layton’s songs, Time and Time again 
and Little Lady make-believe do not suffer from such a handicap. 
He, of course, provides his own music and naturally makes sure 
that it is always fitting (Columbia FB2041). 

It is doubtful whether a more satisfying vocal record of Now 
it can be told will be heard than Brunswick 02646. One Bing 
Crosby is responsible for it. Yes, the same fellow who never 
fails to intrigue us month after month. The coupling, When 
you dream about Hawaii is almost of the Sweet Leilani standard 
and that is praise enough. Sweet Hawaiian chimes has hardly the 
same intrinsic value but the singing is of the same high grade. 
This is my night to dream is the backing to Brunswick 02641. My 
heart is taking lessons and On the sentimental side (Brunswick 02640) 
are the other Crosby offerings. Daddy’s Boy and Ride, Tenderfoot, 
Ride, are not very impressive as sung by Dick Powell on Decca 
F6784. They lack the warm tone of Crosby and even the virility 
which Ralph Silvester imparts in Meet me down in Sunset 
Valley and Take me back to Ireland on Rex 9389. Charles Smart 
ably accompanies on a Wurlitzer organ. 


Just as Crosby excels in his own particular field so Frank 
Crumit has the happy knack of imbuing his songs with that 
indefinable something which seldom misses fire. Connie’s got 
connections in Connecticut and Josephine on Decca F6805 will clear 
up any doubts as to what I mean. Hear them ; even the con- 
certed efforts of Zora Layman and her Hometowners in 
Old Cowboy and When the organ played ‘‘ O’ promise me” are not 
nearly so successful (Panachord 25992). 


Those four boys and a guitar, The Mills Brothers turn out 
an admirable version of the number Sixty Seconds got together on 
Brunswick 02642. It is a good tune and these boys exploit it 
to the full. Julius Caesar features their vocal-instrumental 
mimicry rather more forcibly. And speaking of mimicry hear 
I'll give you talk like that on Decca A1. This is a montage recording 
of some really remarkable starlings imitating their owners. The 
likeness between the original voices and the feathered imitators 
is almost incredible. The proceedings are compéred by H. 
Lynton-Fletcher. 

The first of the new Regal-Zonophone records by Gracie 
Fields are of the old favourites Dicky Bird Hop and An old Violin 
(MR2888) ; the number Now it can be told from ‘‘ Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band ” and a comedy song The Biggest Aspidistra in the 
World which are on MR2889. You must hear this record even 
though it may ultimately mean denying yourself possession of 
the ‘‘ Dicky Bird.” 

The popularity of The Donkey’s Serenade (film, “‘ Firefly ’’) 
is surely the most long ‘ived of any song for some considerable 
time. Here it is again in company with Black Eyes on Parlophone 
F1253. I am not sure whether this version by Jimmy Messini 
with Nat Gonella and his Georgians is intended as a burlesque 
or not, but in places it gets precious near to it. Tony Martin 
sings A Song of old Hawaii and My Sweetheart (Kuu Ipo) most 
attractively on Columbia FB2049. This is the most successful 
record of his that I have heard and much credit is due to his able 
accompanists, Mannie Klein and his Swing-a-Hulas. Hear 
them. 


Humour and Hill Billies 


Those who have seen Convict 99 will best appreciate the recorded 
excerpts from the film on Columbia FB2o40. Side one opens 
where “ Jerry the Mole ” (Moore Marriot) dislodges bricks in the 
parting wall between Will Hay’s cell and his own. But I haven’t 
the space to recount all that happens on this record so see the 
film and then buy the record. If the film is already a pleasant 
memory revive it by hearing the record. Sandy buys a house is the 
title of a comedy sketch by Sandy Powell and Company on 
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Rex 9380. Knowing Sandy and the kind of predicament he 
favours it needs no vivid stretch of imagination to forecast most 
of what happens on this record. 

You better go now and You can’t fool the boys behind the desk on 
Columbia DBr816 are not in the best Walsh and Barker 
tradition. Not that these lads slip up vocally ; their songs are 
not so catchy. The lyric in the latter title may catch you out 
now and again. One must needs listen to the patter of Arthur 
Marshall much more intently to appreciate all the points he 
makes in the monologues Miss Pritchard’s Tricycle and Out with 
the Guides. These are cleverly done in his usual effeminate style 
(Columbia DB1817.) 

The Hill Billies forsake the hilly billy type of song on Rega!- 
Zonophone MR2866. They, too have been smitten with Alexander's 
Ragtime Band. Not bad either ; but Little Lady Make-believe on 
the reverse is a misfit. The Texas Drifter seems to be in hs 
element in The Soldiers Return and Miss Jackson Tennessee. Pana- 
chord 25991 is not for me, however. 


Light Music and Accordians, etc. 


As a prelude to the varied fare of this section hear the Boston 
Promenade Orchestra vigorously defining the virtues of 
Sousa on H.M.V. B8817. These Stars and Stripes and the Wasi:- 
ington Post marches are really exhilarating. Quite the opposite 
is the effect of Hungarian Airs by Magyari Imre and his Hur- 
garian Gipsy Orchestra. Neither this nor Magyar Melod», 
which the label of Parlophone R2570 tells us is the original 
melody of the song introduced in the show “ Paprika,” are 
comparable to some previous records by this combination. 

Now the London Palladium Orchestra again playing two 
numbers from the show “These Foolish Things,” namely, 
When you dream about Hawaii and Love makes the world go round. 
Principal credit of both sides goes to Gerry Fitzgerald the 
vocalist but unfortunately for him the Crosby version of the 
former number is likely to reign supreme (H.M.V. B8802). 

Elgar’s Salut D’amour and Dvorak’s Humoreske receive sym- 
pathetic treatment at the hands of Emil Roosz and his 
Orchestra on Rex 9392. Their playing is sure and tasteful 
and neither tune suffers by abbreviation as do the Strauss waltzes, 
Artist’s Life, and Vienna Blood played by Harry Horlick and his 
Orchestra on Decca F6789. These are 7 and 8 of their “Strauss 
Waltz Series.” 


The Green Brothers’ Marimba Band do not arouse more 
than mild interest by their playing of the old Missouri Waltz on 
Rex 9388. Though they improve on this in That little boy of 
mine on the reverse they lay some way behind Jack Hylton and 
his Orchestra in Watermelon Fete and Down South. Splendid 
arrangements cleanly outlined on H.M.V. BD603. 

Two more dance combinations invade this section; first 
Sidney Kyte and his Band (Rex 9374) playing a rhythmic 
version of the Procession of the Sirdar (from ‘* Caucasian Sketches ”’) 
and Robrecht’s symphonic fox-trot Samum and secondly Sidney 
Lipton and his Grosvenor House Orchestra (Decca F6785) 
playing two pieces by Raymond Scott, Dinner Music for a Pack 
of Hungry Cannibals and A Reckless Night on board an Ocean Liner. 
If you like the bizarre hear the Decca disc ; both numbers (I 
nearly said ‘‘ tunes ’’) are pretty well played and though I have 
heard more likeable versions of Samum I was agreeably sur- 
prised with the ingenious “ Sirdar” paraphase. The Luciene 
Boyer signature Speak to Me of Love is given an adequate setting 
by Louis Katzman and his Orchestra on Panachord 25900 
and so, too, is that jazzy number Ragging the Scale on the reverse. 
In style and type this version takes one back some years but the 
classification “* Fox-trot ” is a misnomer. 

Over to the pianists for a brief spell to hear Aspinall and 
Aldrich making a noteworthy début in the H.M.V. lists with 
a nimble and nicely balanced version of Scott-Wood’s Dainty 
Debutante. This is coupled on BD527 with China Doll Dance, 
a tune equally well played though of inferior merit. Melody at 
Dusk and Passing Clouds which are played by Tony Lowry 
on Decca F6806 are piano solos of an entirely different kind. In 
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slower tempo and devoid of syncopated rhythm they are more 
exacting. Lowry is equal to the demand upon interpretative 
skill, however, 

Organist Donald Thorne is here again. Look out! He’s 
trying his hand at Smash and Grab. Tempted, I suppose, with 
the result of Temptation Rag on the previous side of Decca F6807. 
Well, he’s got the goods all right more by stealth and careful 
planning than by brutality. Away he goes. Pick him up if 
you can next time you want an organ record with a kick in it. 
Another record that may titilate the fancy is Columbia DB1814. 
It is by Famica Luca who plays Roumanian Air and Roumanian 
Dance as Panpipes solos. Knowing little about the technique 
such an instrument demands I personally regard this disc as a 
novelty of limited entertainment value. 


Primo Scala’s Accordion Band are in a more lively mood 
than I have heard them for some time in When they played the 
Pc'ka, and The Highland Swing, Rex 9369, above the average 
of its type, a remark which befits Panachord 25994. Here the 
Paradise Island Trio dispense the sweet music of Hawaiian 
Peradise and Drowsy Watters. 

Weber’s Invitation to the Waltz by the Berlin State Opera 
Grchestra is not a convincing record by any means. Not that 
the work of the orchestra is so much at fault as the recording. 
There is no real bass in the record at all and what there is, is 
plummy and most indefinite (Parlophone E11379). Much 
better in every respect is Hans Briickner’s Transylvanian Overture 
played by the Grand Symphony Orchestra on Parlophone 
R2576. Colourful music that will well please the romanticists. 


Music of lighter nature comes from the Orchestra Mascotte 
and Heinz Sandauer and his Viennese Waltz Orchestra on 
Parlophone R2578 and F1250 respectively. The Mascotte play 
Artist’s Life and Vienna Bon-Bons and the Sandauer combination 
play Roses of the South and Lanner’s Court Ball Dances. Pleasant, 
but not for the critical. Sparkling Waltz Gems by the Rendezvous 
Orchestra on Regal-Zonophone MR2870 are couched in 
similar terms. 


Both old and young should welcome the recording of that 
very old march A Frangesa! by George Grohrock-Ferrari and 
his Orchestra. I, for one, would like to hear it done by a 
larger combination than this one, which is more of the salon or 
novelty type. Still they put in some good work on Parlophone 
Fi251, the reverse of which contains an inconsequential piece, 
The Parade of the Imps. This is designed on similar lines as the 
Parade of the Tin Soldiers and the Parade of the Pirates which the 
International Novelty Orchestra revive with much gusto on 
Regal-Zono MR2869. Make a point, too, of hearing Albert 
Sandler and his Orchestra in Parlez Moi D’Amour and Play 
Gipsy Play on Columbia FB2058. 
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Dance Bands. Recurring Combinations 


Ray Noble and his Orchestra (Columbia). Three of the 
four titles by this combination are from the film ‘‘ Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band.’’ The other number, Marching along with time 
is also an Irving Berlin composition. It is coupled with the title 
tune of the film on FB2044. The others, My Walking Stick and 
Now it can be told are on FB2045. Although all sides reveal the 
Noble touch unmistakably the latter record appeals most to me. 
Now it can be told is a most tasteful affair. The reverse side is a 
rhythm number with a snappy arrangement and is played with 
much avidity and sureness. 

Billy Cotton and his Band (Rex) have chosen tunes this 
month which display their collective rather than their individual 
ability. Music, Maestro, Please and The Red Maple Leaves on 9371 
are both melody numbers the comparatively simple arrange- 
ments of which seem to enhance their ensemble tone to a marked 
degree. J can’t remember her name on 9372 is much the same type 
and, of course, receives similar treatment. The reverse is the 
Lucy Locket tune A-Tisket, A-Tasket about which I need say 
little. It is a “natural” for these boys. Their other record 
9383 has really no right to be in this section at all. It contains 
special arrangements of Danny Boy and Phil the Fluter’s Ball. 
The arrangements and choral interlude in the former is most 
effective. Hear this disc but don’t overlook 9371. 

The Casa Loma Orchestra (Decca and Brunswick), My 
heart is taking Lessons and This is my night to dream are on Decca 
F6779 and I cried for you and Time on my hands are on Brunswick 
02649. It matters little which record you choose of these two 
that is, if style and tone are of primary importance. All four 
numbers are admirably played. I particularly like the texture 
and the arrangements on the Brunswick disc, especially that of 
Time on my hands. 

Lew Stone and his Band (Decca). In view of my recom- 
mendation of the Cotton disc of Music, Maestro, Please and The 
Red Maple Leaves, this record , (Decca F6777) rather complicates 
matters. The Maple Leaves here have ruddier glow than on 
the Rex record and I would not have hesitated in giving 
pride of place to the Stone record had it not been for an unfor- 
tunate change of tempo in Music Maestro. This is neither 
original nor is it warranted. No such discrepancies arise in 
Now it can be told nor in On the Sentimental side on F6795. These are 
two of the most pleasant versions I have heard of these tunes. 
Not the least intriguing features especially of the former tune, are 
the vocals by Al Bowlly. So much for the melodic side of the band. 
Now forget all about the above records and hear the band in a 
restrained but polished version of Plastered in Paris, and a not 
less interesting arrangement of a tune by the name of Azure. 
Whatever you decide about the other Stone records hear this 
one—Decca F6796. 

Nat Gonella and his Georgians (Parlophone). The 
flexibility of the tune of A-Tisket A-Tasket makes it easily adaptable 
to almost any particular style. It is little wonder then that the 
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Henry Jacques and his Strict Dance Tempo 
Orchestra (H.M.V.). Let’s break the good news (Quick- 
step) and You'll always be my sweetheart (Waltz) BD5416. 
Now it can be told (Slow Fox-trot) and Little Lady make- 
believe (Slow Fox-trot) BD5412. 


Maxwell Stewart’s Ballroom Melody (Rex). /’m 
sorry I said I loved you (Waltz) and I won’t tell a soul (Slow 
Fox-trot) 9373. Dinah (Slow and Quick Tempo) and 
. Whispering (Quick Tempo) 9387. This is an accom- 
paniment record for Tap Dancing. 


Josephine Bradley and her Ballroom Orchestra 
(Decca). You'll always be my sweetheart (Waltz) and Sweet 
as a song (Slow Fox-trot). It’s D’ Lovely (Quick-step) and 
Little Lady make-believe (Slow Fox-trot) F6797. 





STRICT DANCE TEMPO 


Victor Silvester and his Ballroom Orchestra 
(Parlophone). A Pretty Girl is like a melody, Blues Skies and 
Easter Parade (Quick-step medley) and What’ll I do, You 
forgot to remember and All alone (Waltz medley). All from 
the film ‘“ Alexander’s Ragtime Band,” F1231. Mine 
Alone (Quick-step) and Magyar melody (Slow Fox-trot) 
F1233. Little Lady make-believe (Slow Fox-trot) and Music, 
Maestro, Please! (Slow Fox-trot) F1234. Exhibition Swing 
and I’m gettin’ sentimental over you (Swing-step) F1235. 
Says my heart (Quick-step) and You'll always be my sweet- 
heart (Waltz) F1240. 


Mantovani’s Orchestra for Dancing (Columbia). 
The meanest thing you ever did (Quick-step) and The Palais 
Stroll (younger brother of the Palais Glide) FB2053. 
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Georgians have no difficulty in disposing of it in a most interesting 
manner on F1238. Music, Maestro, Please on the reverse is not 
such a simple proposition to adapt without destroying much of 
its charm. These boys manage to make it most presentable in 
their own particular idiom. Small Fry and It’s the Rhythm in Me 
on F1237 are rather too warm for my comparatively simple 
tastes ; the arrangements are too flamboyant. 

Eddie Duchin and his Orchestra (Parlophone). To 
differentiate between the three records by this band is almost 
futile. Throughout the six titles their arrangements are of 
similar construction though their methods vary, of course, 
according to the dictates of the tunes. A Stranger in Paree and 
T wanna go back to Bali (both from the film “*‘ The Gay Imposters ”’) 
on F1255 are perhaps the least interesting of the lot though neither 
these nor Isn’t it Wonderful, Isn’t it Swell and Moonshine over 
Kentucky (from the film of that name) on F1256 must be over- 
looked. They have not the rhythmic content nor the intrinsic 
value of either Between the Devil and the Deep Blue Sea or Ol’ Man 
Mose on F1239. The hot novelty chorus ‘in the latter is peculiarly 
attractive ! 

Joe Loss and his Band (Regal-Zonophone). Having 
already given us a selection from Alexander’s Ragtime Band Loss 
and his boys must repeat two of the numbers on MR2864. The 
title tune is one and Now it can be told is the other. I forgive 
them, for both are well conceived and nicely executed. I like 
their unity of attack in There goes my affection on MR2872. The 
coupling here is Jn a little toy Sailboat. This, like the waltzes 
Never break a promise and Cinderella on MR2873 is hardly com- 
parable in style to the other titles. Hear them in the order given. 


Dance Bands, Singles. 


Alexander’s Ragtime Band seems to be the mainstay of all the 
dance bands (and others) this month. Here is the title tune 
again coupled with Now it can be told played by Jack Hylton and 
his Orchestra on H.M.V. BD5413. The coupling is as charm- 
ing as the other is decisive. Though not of the same calibre the 
Casino Club Orchestra are more than mildly interesting in 
When the Circus came to Town and The Frog on the Water Lily. They 
lack the body at any rate in these numbers of the Hylton com- 
bination (Regal-Zonophone MR2874). 

The Adrian Rollini Trio have different ideas to Nat Gonella 
about Small Fry. This is more simply constructed and is improved 
thereby. The vibraphone solos in this and Ten Easy Lessons are 
particularly effective. Hear them on Columbia FB2057. Drop 
a nickel in the slot and Joseph! Joseph! by the combination known 
as Music in the Russ Morgan Manner must be heard also, but 
for quite a different reason. The tunes matter most on 
Columbia FB2061. 

The Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canaro (Parlophone 
OT 16g) still reign supreme so far as the tango records of the 
month are concerned. Pura Parada and Adios Muchachas are 
their contributions. Heinz Huppertz try hard to make the 
grade in A Love Letter and A Farewell Letter on Parlophone F 1252 
but they only manage to draw level with Fritz Weber and his 
Tango Orchestra who play Cara Mari and a number with an 
excellent vocal, Creola. Note this record, Decca F6782. 

Harry Roy and his Orchestra concentrate on straight 
numbers.on Parlophone F1236. There is no funny business at 
all in either The meanest thing you ever did was kiss me and I let a song 
go out of my heart. They are no worse for that ; indeed I prefer 
them in their more ‘serious moods. Both these numbers are 
neatly presented. It is refreshing, too, to hear The Six Swingers 
in a more subdued mood. Time and Time Again on Columbia 
FB2o60 is taken at a very slow pace which gives them a chance 
for clearer expression of ideas. On the reverse they have 
inveigled Harry Robbins into their ranks. Change in Rhythm 
is the title in which Robbins puts in some good work on the 
vibraphone and xylophone. 

Joe Daniels and his Hotshots go almost to the other extreme 
in All the nice girls love a sailor and Cockles and Mussels (yes, these 
were the old original tunes) on Parlophone F1243. But, at least, 
there is some rhythm and virility about these. Oscar Rabin 
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and his Romany Band confirm the promise they have shown 
over the air in a seasonable number entitled Goodbye to Summer, 
There are one or two rough patches in both this and Proud of you 
on Rex 9384 though they detract little from their performance as 
a whole. 


Late Arrivals 


Lovers of the authentic and others who have not yet tired of 
the Lambeth Walk should hear the original artists of “‘ Me and 
My Girl”? on H.M.V. BD596 in excerpts actually recorded 
during a performance at the Victoria Palace. Lupino Lane 
with Teddy St. Dennis and Company and the audience 
combine to make a happy record. The Lambeth Walk is the title. 

The Rustle of Spring seems a long way away at the moment but 
three minutes in quiet seclusion with H.M.V. B8804 on your 
reproducer will effect quite a pleasant transformation. Hear 
Barnabas Von Geczy and his Orchestra play this and 
Heykens Serenade on the reverse. 

Carroll Gibbons and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans nearly 
missed the boat, too, this month, Here they are at the last 
moment with Savoy Cavalcade, and English Medley which includes 
many old songs (Cherry Ripe, Old King Cole, Drink to me only, etc.) 
and two up-to-the-minute tunes Sixty Seconds got together ani 
Good-bye Summer. Meticulous performances all. The Cavalcade 
is recorded on Columbia DX882, and the dance numbers are 0a 
Columbia FB2059. 

gan and Allen in one of their more serious moods are 
really captivating in Music, Maestro, Please and How do you co 
Mister Right ? No fuss or ballyhoo ; just straight singing and sti'l 
they succeed in being entertaining. The Twizzle Sisters are 
a crazy pair new to me and with the aid of Ralph Reader 
they put over a funny patter and song act entitled Hullo, Mister 
Reader on Columbia FB2047. The song titles are Song of the Cow 
and Hoots Mon. The Ronald Frankau type of humour is 
well known but he seldom fails to be amusing. He makes some 
pungent points in Upper Class Love and Brevity is the Soul of Wheat 
on Parlophone R2577. 

One can hardly conceive an effective rendering of Ravel’s 
Bolero on a cinema organ. Robinson H. Cleaver tries hard to 
make it sound convincing on Parlophone F1248 but not all the 
stops at his command enable him todoso. This must be regarded 
as one of his few failures. He atones for this misjudgment in 
Gade’s Jealousy on the reverse. Torch plays two tunes of the 
moment—A-T isket A-Tasket and I hadn’t anyone till you on Columbia 
FB2051. I like the restraint and lightness of touch in both these 
tunes. 

The Bar Trio are a new Decca rhythmic combination con- 
sisting of Kubi Kietschmar (accordion), Bert Waldemar 
(piano), and Hans Belle (guitar). Their style is unusual if not 
original. Hear them play Some of these Days and Caravan on F6808. 

Finally, note the records by Leslie Hutchinson and Patricia 
Rossborough. Hutch sings Now it can be told and It’s D’ Lovely 
on Parlophone F1244 and on Parlophone F1249 Miss Rossborough 
pays a pretty compliment in her best style entitled A Bouquet to 
Irving Berlin. BOHEMIAN. 


““The Gramophone ”’ Broadcasts 

From 10 p.m. to 10.15 p.m. every 
Thursday evening a progamme of 
gramophone records arranged by 
** Bohemian” will be broadcast from 
Radio Lyons (wavelength 215.4). 

These programmes will include 
many of the current month’s issues 
but in the compilation of the pro- 
grammes the primary consideration will 
be light entertainment and this he 
hopes to make palatable to all tastes. 

So note the wavelength, the day and 
the time of the broadcasts. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Ella Fitzgerald and Her Savoy Eight 
N 


(Am. N.) 
***7f you only knew (Beal, Webb) (v) 
3710) 
#*** You can’t be mine (Johnson) (v) (63705) 
(Brunswick 02661—3s.). 


For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
October 1938, p.211. 


Too simple little sentimental songs— 
torch songs as they say in the vernacular— 
which Ella sings with all her usual charm 
and style. 

‘Tommy Fulford’s tasteful piano solo adds 
to the attraction of the first side ; Theo. 
McRae’s tenor and Taft Jordan’s trumpet 
to the second. 


Andrews Sisters (Am.) : 
***From the land of the sky blue water 
(Cadman, Eberhart) (63916) 

** Pagan love song (Brown, Freed) (63913) 
(Brunswick 02643—3s.). 


Acc. orchestra as for 63912 (see THE 
GramopHone for August 1938, p.123). 


The sisters apply their usual formula t® 
both these numbers and I can’t say that I 
think it fits either. The melodies are too 
charming to be quite so jazzed about, and 
if the introduction of something about 
Christopher Columbus discovering America 
has a bearing on Sky blue waters it is too 
far fetched and out of keeping to add any- 
thing to the appeal of the song. Still, the 
sisters know how to swing even if this was 
not quite the right moment for it. 


Milt Herth Trio (Am. Mixed). 
*Looney little looney (Shand, Eaton) (v) 
(63681) 
*** Toy Trumpet (Scott, Mitchell, Pollack) 
(63562) 
(Brunswick 02651—3s.). 

Herth (organ); Willie Smith (/) ; 
O’Neil Spencer (ds, vocalist). 

\s an unassuming novelty Toy Trumpet 
has come off perhaps best of all jazz organist 
Milt Herth’s records. It is neat and the 
absence of any attempt to jazz it up makes 
Herth’s playing seem less corny than usual. 

Che coupling is the Trio’s usual jazz with 
not enough of Willie Smith to make the 
record worth getting. 


GRAMOPHONE 


Sidney “ Pops” Bechet (Am.N.) 
**Sweet patootie (Bogan, Williams, Alex- 
ander) (v) (63266) 
*Viper mad (Becket Williams) (v) 
(63263) 
(Brunswick 02652—3s.). 

Bechet (alto and soprano saxophones) with 
Noble Sissel’s Swingsters—Gil White 
(ten) ; Clarence Burton (tmp); Harry 
Brooks (») ; Jim Miller (zg) ; Jim Jones 
(6) ; Wilbur Kirk (ds). Vocalist : O’Neil 
Spencer. 

Sidney Bechet is one of those people you 
hear vaguely talked about by jazz enthusiasts 
as having been more or less prominently 
associated with jazz since the early days, 
but few can tell you much about him. The 
reason is that although he played with 
various pre-1930 Clarence Williams’ com- 
binations and has been a member of Noble 
Sissel’s band for some time there have been 
so few records in which he has taken any 
notable part. 

These new Brunswicks may make you 
wonder how Bechet obtained his reputation. 
So do they me. He has one of the worst 
tones (especially when playing soprano) of 
any saxophone player I know. His style is 
old fashioned. Possibly you will think it 
corny, though that will probably be more 
because of his vibrato than his phrasing, for 
in a way he is not unrhythmical, especially 
when he plays the blues. 

Sweet patootie is blues, so you hear Bechet 
perhaps at his best. O’Neil Spencer’s 
singing is characteristically good, though if 
you understand what the lyric is driving at 
you will realise it is pretty lewd. So are 
the words of Viper mad, another song on the 
almost equally unedifying subject of dope. 

The best thing about both sides is Clarence 
Burton’s trumpet. 


Duke Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
*Louisiana (Razaf, Schafer, Johnson) 

(E28360) (1929) 

*Yellow dog blues (Handy) (E27771) 
(1928) 
(Brunswick 02650—3s.). 
27771—Ellington (p) directing Hodges, 
rney, Bigard (reeds); ‘ Bubber” 
Miley ; Whetsel, Metcalf (imps); Joe 
“Tricky Sam” Nanton (irmb); Guy 
(6j0) ; Braud (5) ; Greer (ds). 

28360—As above except Fred Jenkins 
(tmp) replaces Metcalf; Harry White 
(trmb) added. 


The belated release of these early 
Ellingtons is not likely to be of much interest 
except to collectors. Hodges’ alto solo in 
Louisiana is the best thing on either side, far 
better than his soprano in Yellow dog, and 
the late Bubber Miley’s trumpet is interest- 
ing ; but generally speaking both sides are 
rather dull, even for jazz as it was then. 


COLUMBIA 


Gene Krupa and His Orchestra (Am.) 
#*** Rhythm jam (Willet) (B23255) 
*** Wire brush stomp (Krupa, Beanco) 
(Columbia DB5048—33.). 

This is more like the band we have a right 
to expect from Mr. Krupa. Having, it seems 
at last successfully negotiated the teething 
stage it is playing with much more freedom 
and punch, and out of a rather indefinite 
entity is emerging an individuality that is 
both interesting and exhilarating. 

Rhythm jam is the side from which you 
will realise this. It is not much more than 
polite during the first chorus, but afterwards 
things brighten up. Some quite good solo 
work by piano, tenor and trumpet starts the 
ball rolling and from then on the game is 
played with a real swing. 

Wire brush stomp (if I had written I got 
rhythm I'd claim the royalties at once) comes 
in a different category. It is mostly a drum 
solo by Mr. Krupa, and would have been 
more accurately entitled Tom-Tom Stomp. 
If you like drums this record is the goods. 


Larry Adler 
*** Body and Soul (Green) (CL6716) 
*#** My melancholy baby (Baker) (CL6718) 
(Columbia DB5047—3s.). 

Adler (harmonica) with S. Grappelly (/) ; 
D. Reinhardt, J. Reinhardt, E. Vees (gs) ; 
R. Grassett ()). 

Some absurdly exaggerated claims were 
made in the lay press for Larry Adler’s first 
records with this French Hot Club Quintet, 
I got rhythm and Lover come back to me, issued 
in September on Columbia DB5037. 

One Daily went so far as to say it was the 
hottest record of the month. Such statements 
merely mislead the public and make Larry 
Adler look ridiculous in the eyes of those who 
know. 

Actually the titles on DB5037 and these 
new ones are good of their kind. Larry 1s 
undoubtedly a wizard on the mouth organ 
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technically, also he has originality and a good 
sense of swing style. But the very nature of 
his instrument imposes limitations on the 
proximity it can attain to genuine jazz and 
inevitably brings his records into what is 
adequately enough known as the novelty 
class. And I am not certain that that does 
not go for the Hot Club Quintet as an 
accompanying unit. 


Maxine Sullivan’s Darling Nellie Grey 
and Folks who live on the hill (originally 
Vocalion S139) are re-issued on Columbia 
DB5046. (For review and personel see 
Tre Gramopuone for May 1938, p.534-) 


COMMODORE 


Swing music of a standard seldom equalled 
is the result of a series of recordings under- 
taken for swing enthusiasts by the 
Commodore Music Shop of 46 West 52nd 
Street, New York. 

The orchestras are mostly small pick-up 
groups, directed by such artists as Bud 
Freeman and Eddie Condon, and featuring 
such stars as Bobby Hackett (cornet), 
Pee-Wee Russell (clarinet), Jess Stacy 
(piano), Jackson Teagarden (trombone), Art 
Shapero (bass), Geo. Wettling (drums) and 
others. 

A selection of these recordings will be 
broadcast by Edgar Jackson in the National 
programme at 11.30 p.m. on Wednesday, 
November 23. 

A limited supply of the records is available 
from Messrs. Levy’s, 19 High Street, 
Whitechapel, London, E.1. 


DECCA 





Leonard Feather and Ye Olde English 
Swinge Band 
*** Drink to me only with thine eyes (Trad,) 
(DR2g11) 
** Early one morning (Trad.) (DR291) 
(Decca F6810—2s.) 


Feather (>, celeste) with Andy McDevitt 
(cl); B. Kimg (ten); David Wilkins 
(tmp) ; Alan Ferguson (g) ; Len Harri- 
son (5); H. Schneider (ds), and in 2911 
W. Solomon (/). 

When it’s a case of having to do some- 
thing different to tickle the public I suppose 
there could be many less profitable ideas 
than to give the band an Olde Englishe 
name and play swing versions of old English 
tunes. 

As a matter of fact, too, the records have 
come off better than might have been 
expected. Drink to me only is.a more swing- 
able tune than you might think, and 
supported by a good rhythm section, 
prominent in which is Len Harrison’s fine 
bass, David Wilkin’s and Bertie King both 
shine in their solos. 

Early one morning hasn’t proved to be 
quite such adaptable material and gets a 
bit monotonous in spite of a good tenor 
solo. But it has one surprise—the piano 
playing at the start by young Leonard 
Feather himself. Just an amateur, he 
never professed to be much of a musician, 
but he’s certainly got the hang of how to 
play blues in this record. Guess he must 
have been doing a little practising on the 
sly. Pity the band is rather indefinite and 
not quite in tune when it comes in for his 
second chorus. 


The GRAMOPHONE 


Louis ree eg and His Orchestra 
***Struttin’ with some barbecue (Armstrong) 


(v) (DLA1134) ; 
*** Trumpet player's lament (The) (Film 

“Doctor Rhythm”) (Monaco, 

Burke) (v) (DLA1135) 

( F6814—2s.) 


For personnel see THE GRAMOPHONE for 
October 1938, p. 213, record No. 1133. 


Having done a real tear up with the one 
about the barbecue, Louis bemoans that he 
has to spend his life blowing hot notes into 
a Derby instead of being able to play like 
Iturbi (that rhymes if you pronounce 
Derby, meaning a bowler hat, phonetically). 
So now you know why our little Satch’l 
Mouth has been going all doo-dah for the 
last few years. 

Seriously though, if these don’t bring us 
back the Louis of his glorious era they are at 
least a cut above what he has been giving 
us lately. Reason : the tunes are a block 
or two nearer Jazz Street. The accompany- 
ing band is still very far from the combina- 
tions Louis used in such things as West End 
Blues, Basin Street Blues, Save it pretty mamma, 
etc., but the rough edges are not quite so 
rough and the arrangements are better than 
they have been recently. And of course 
Louis still has his inimitable tone and 
command even if he doesn’t use them quite 
as he used to. 


Lew Stone and His Band 
*** Azure (Ellington) (DR2930). 
*#* Plastered in Paris (Mills, Marks) 
(DR2g29) 
(Decca ¥6796—2s.) 


For those who may have missed last 
month’s GRAMOPHONE I repeat that Azur 
may be looked on as Ellington’s sequel to his 
Mood Indigo. Lew Stone’s performance may 
not be unduly strong in character, but it 
is musicianly and enables one to appreciate 
the charm of this rather melancholy little 
melody. 

The swing opus, Plastered in Paris, also 
shows the neat competence of Stone’s 
combination. 


Ken Johnson and His West Indian 
Orchestra (N.) 
** Exactly like you (Frilds, McHugh) (v) 
(DR2937) | 
***Snakehips Swing (Adrian de Haas) 
(DR2940) 
(Decca F6854—2s.) 


Johnson directing Carl Barriteau, 
Geo. Roberts (altos) ; David Williams, 
Bertie King (ens) ; Leslie Hutchinson, 
Wally Bowen, David Wilkins (imps) ; 
Lad Busby (irmb); Erol Barrow (?) ; 
j. Deniz (zg); Pops Clare (4); Tom 

ds). 


My hopes for a British swing band have 
lately been centred mostly on Eddie Carroll. 
but I am not sure I shall not have to 
transfer them to Ken “ Snakehips ”’ Johnson. 
During the last few months this band has 
improved greatly. The rather crude 
ensemble often distressingly out of tune, 
has acquired a finish which enables one 
not only to realise that it is one of the few 
bands which does not sacrifice a swing style 
to commerciality but to enjoy its music, 

Snakehips swing is the more interesting side. 
The tune is nothing highly original ; but 
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the. arrangement is competent and features 
good ‘work by the tenor and trumpet. 

The band is, of course, a coloured com. 
bination com of British Negroes, 
mainly West Africans. 


H.M.V. 
Tommy Dorsey and His Clambake 
Seven (Am.) 

##* Everybody's doing it (Film : “ Alexander's 
Ragtime Band”) (Berlin)  (v) 
(OAo21145) 

**** When the midnight choo-choo leaves for 
Alabam (Film: “‘Alexander’s I ag- 
time Band”) (Berlin) (v) (OA 
021144) 

(H.M.V. B8809g—33s.). 


Dorsey (irmb) directing J. Mince (:!) ; 
Bud Freeman (ten); Geo. “ Pee-Wee” 
Irwin (imp) ; H. Smith (p) ; C. Mastren 
(g); Gene Traxler (5); M. Purtill (4s), 
Vocalist: Edythe Wright. 


Tommy Dorsey and His Orch. (Am.) 
**** Oh, how I hate to get up in the morning 
(Film: ‘ Alexander’s Ragtime 

Band ”’) (Berlin) (OAo21141) 

##8* What'll I do? (Film: ‘“ Alexancer’s 
Ragtime Band”) (Berlin) OA 
021142) 

H.M.V. B8811—3s.) 


The permanent combination (see. 019519) 
THe GRAMOPHONE for July 1938, p.77. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
***Blue Skies (Film: “*‘ Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band”) (Berlin) (OAg2522) 
(June 1935) 
*#** Remember (Film: “ Alexander’s Rag- 
time Band”) (Berlin) (OA100382) 
(April, 1936) 
(H.M.V. B8810—3s.). 
92522—Goodman (cl) directing W. de 
Pew, H. Schertzer (altos); Arthur 
Rollini, R. Clarke (tens) ; N. Kazebier, 
Pee-Wee Irwin, H. Geller (imps); J. 
Harris, M. McEachern (irmbs) ; J. Stacy 
(p); A. Reuss (gz); H. Goodman ()) ; 
G,. Krupa (ds). 
100382—As above, except J. Harris 
replaces McEachern. 


I have placed these together because they 
are all Irving Berlin numbers featured in 
the Berlin screen bouquet ‘ Alexander's 
Ragtime Band,” and the obvious reason for 
this choice is the almost absurdly terrific 
publicity Berlin has lately been receiving, 
mainly through the B.B.C., in consequence 
of the advent of the picture. 

Now I always look with the greatest 
suspicion on swing records chosen because 





ABBREVIATIONS 
alto .. altosaxophone m™ - mellophone 
6 .. String bass +. negro artist(s) 
bar .. baritone sax p ++ piano 
bjo .. banjo ten . tenor sax 
el .. Clarinet tmp .. trumpet 
ds .. drums irmb .. trombone 
fl .+ flute vin .. violin 
g +» Guitar xyl_ .. xylophone 
v_.. vocal refrain } 
Am__.. American Artist(s) recorded in America 


Note: Where known, the date of early recordings 
is given after the matrix number. 

Asterisks (maximum five) are awarded to each 

title to enable readers to see at a glance the reviewer's 

opinion as to the respective merits of the various 

recordings. 
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the tunes are popular. Popular tunes usually 
mean “popular” presentation, and 
“ popular ” presentation seldom means 
good swing music. 

i suppose if I say that my fears have been 
to some extent justified you will point out 
that I have been pretty generous with the 
stars, and on the whole I find it rather 
difficult to reply to the accusation. 

I think in the main the answer is that I 
have been relieved to find that the records 
are as good as they are as swing music, 
relieved that an even bigger eye was not kept 
on the larger “‘ popular ” market. Certainly 
there is not one of the sides that is not 
eminently ‘‘ commercial”, but perhaps 
because the public to-day will stand for 
raiher hotter music than it has in the past 
the records are by no means unsatisfactory as 


_ swing. Or it may be that these particular 


bands are adepts at balancing themselves 
on the two stools of popular and fan taste 
without falling between them. I leave it to 
you to decide. 

\s swing the Dorsey sides are the most 
interesting. The bands may have toned 
things down a bit for the occasion, but there 
are plenty of solos, mostly good, to lend 
individuality to the records, and the com- 
binations as wholes are not only musically 
immaculate but at least adhere to the swing 
idiom and character. 

Goodman is rather a different proposition. 
With tunes like he has recorded he relies 
on full orchestration and the academic 
polish of the ensemble. It has achieved its 
end in Remember, but Blue Skies (previously 
issued on B8398 in January 1936) is rather 
too suave to have much appeal to the swing 
connoisseur outside its purely technical 
polish. 


Fats Wallerand His Continental Rh 
**** Ain't misbehavin’ (Razaf, Waller, 
Brooks) (v) (OEA6384) 
**# Don’t try your jive on me (Sampson, 
Feather) (v) (OEA6383) 
_ (H.M.V. BD5415—2s.). 
Waller (organ, vocalist) with orchestra as 
given in THe GRAMOPHONE for October 
1938, p.214. 


Fats Waller (Organ Solos) 
*** Deep river (Trad.) (OEA6388) 
***Go down Moses (Trad.) (OEA6387) 
(H.M.V. B8816—3s.). 


I have always stuck to my belief that its 
not the organ that’s corny, but the way it is 
played, and ‘‘ Fats ” Waller has at last gone 
a long way towards proving that I may not 
be so far wrong. Now and again a phrase 
sounds a bit jazzy, but on the whole his 
phrasing has that sense of style which is the 
basis of the jazz idiom. Ain’t misbehavin’ is the 
better side as far as the organ goes. Fats has 
some most effective ideas. Even so I have 
heard him play better. It was on a broadcast 
from St. George’s Hall to America. He 
was accompanying Adelaide Hall, the 
coloured vocalist. On the organ Fats is at his 
best when accompanying someone else. 
I wish they could have arranged a session for 
him and Adelaide. Geo. Chisholme has 
a good trombone solo in Don’t try your jive, 
but apart from the rhythm: section, the 
band seems rather superfluous. Of course 
Fats also sings on these records. You 
probably know enough about that for there 
to be need for me to say more than that it is 
as usual, 








The GRAMOPHONE 


The titles on B8816 are both unaccom- 
panied organ solos not in strict tempo. Nice 
music of its kind. 

All four sides recorded when Fats was 
recently in London. 


Coleman Hawkins and His All-Star 
Jam Band (Mixed. Recorded in 
France.) 

#*** Out of nowhere (Green) (OLA1744) 

***Swat Georgia Brown  (Pinkard) 

(OLA1745) 
(H.M.V. B8812—3s.). 

For personnel see THe GRAMOPHONE for 
July 1938, p.77- 

With two choruses by Hawkins in each 
title no one should complain that we have 
not been given fair measure by him who is 
still the maestro of the tenor sax. 

In Sweet Georgia Hawkins takes the second 
and fourth choruses. He very nearly took the 
third, but remembered after playing a bar 
and abruptly shut down to let Benny Carter 
take over on muted trumpet. 

Benny also takes the first chorus on 
trumpet in Out of nowhere, leaving the last 
two to Hawkins. 

Although Georgia is all round an un- 
expectedly good record, Out of Nowhere is I 
think the more attractive side. This tuneful 
melody is ideal material for Hawkins’ 
rhapsodic style in which he indulges to the 
full in his second chorus. Also the rhythm 
section sounds better. Ideally balanced, it 
has a richness of tone and steadiness that is 
not so obvious in the faster Georgia Brown, and 
the comparative simplicity of the treatment 
gives the record a greater strength of 
character. 


PARLOPHONE 


Leith Stevens and His Saturday Night 
S Club Orchestra (Am.) 
*#***12q de doddy doo (Ellington, Lambert, 
Richards) (23164) 
##** Memphis Blues (Handy) (23163) 
(Parlophone R2585—3s.) 

If you listen to America on the short 
waves you may know that the Columbia 
Broadcasting Company’s Saturday Night 
Swing Club has become one of the most 
popular radio features over there. The 
most famous swing stars regularly appear 
on it as guest artists, but it has also, I 
believe, a “house” orchestra, and this, 
I presume, is it. 

My impression of such of the Swing Club 
broadcasts as I have heard is that they are 
devoted mainly to soloists who come along 
and swing the good old ’uns extempore, 
and that arrangements are rather at a 
discount. These records are orchestrated 
and to that extent they lose something of 
the Club’s atmosphere. In all other ways, 
however, they are well up to what one 
might expect from that which has become a 


. swing institution. on the other side. The 


arrangements are good, the band excellent. 
La de doddy (don’t be put off by the title, it’s 
a good enough excuse for anyone to swing) 
features a fine swing tenor and trumpet, as 
well as swell rhythm section, with an 
outstanding drummer, and a more than 
capable sax team. The same artists stand 
out individually in the effective arrange- 
ment of Handy’s famous swing classic, 
Memphis Blues. 
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Teddy Wilson and His Orchestra (Am.) 
#*9* 4-tisket, a-tasket (Fitzgerald, Fel n) 
(v by Nan Wynn) (23308) 
#*#8* Now it can be told (Film “ Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band”) (Berlin) (v_ by 
Nan Wynn) (23305) 
(Parlophone R2582—3s.). 

As usual with Teddy Wilson’s records 
these are both a succession of solos. Every- 
thing is carried out with the most polished 
—— Wilson’s piano is as immaculate 
and fascinating as ever. Nan Wynn may 
not be a second Ella Fitz, but she makes a 
rhythmical job of A-tisket, a-tasket and is 
even better in the more sentimental ow 
it can be told. 

But the high spots of both titles are the 
saxophone choruses. The tenor playing in 
A-tisket, a-tasket is some of the best I have 
ever heard, and the same may be said of 
the alto chorus in the coupling. No, you’re 
not catching me guessing who the soloists 
are. Too many of ’em try to play like each 
other these days. 


Billie Holiday and Her Orchestra (Am.) 

##*#]’m gonna lock my heart (Eaton, Shand) 
(v) (23154) 

#888 Says my heart (Film, ‘‘ Cocoanut 
Grove”) (v) (Loesser, Lane) 
(23152) 

(Parlophone R2584—3s.). 

I see a colleague has been trying to give 
us a lecture on the use of the word “ style.” 
He says : 

** © Style’ is a word that has been more 
misused in jazz than any other. 

* If you say that Joe Bunkenheimer plays 
with style you really mean that his solo 
improvisations show a certain gift of 
invention. 

“Whenever I see it written that Joe 
plays ‘ stylishly’ I want to ask the writer 
what the hell he means. But I never do, 
because I know he doesn’t know. 

** * Stylish ’ is a catch-phrase, and nobody 
has ever bothered to think what it means.” 

The fact of the matter is that about the 
only person who doesn’t seem to know what 
style means when applied to jazz is the 
worthy who wrote the foregoing nonsense. 
If he did he wouldn’t have suggested that 
it referred to ‘solo improvisations which 
show a certain gift of invention,” because 
that automatically rules out the perform- 
ance of, say, a sax team playing a written 
passage, which could also be covered by the 
word “ style.” 

So just to let my confederate—sorry, I 
mean colleague—know what style is, I refer 
him to these records by Billie Holiday. 
They are the epitomisation of style in swing, 
as regards both the singing and the playing. 
Also they are so tasteful. But perhaps my 
friend won’t know what taste means either. 
However, you will, and that’s what matters 
now. : 


***Blue Bells of Scotland (Trad.) (v) 


(LA1686) 

##** My bonnie lies over the ocean (Trad.) (v) 
LA1685) 5 
Parlophone R2583—3s.). 


Acc. by Perry Botkin (g) and His 
Orchestra. 


Some of you may remember a little girl 
who used_to sing with Roy Fox’s band at 
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the old Monsiegneur Restaurant, in 
Piccadilly, and seemed rather out of her 
element. But I doubt if you would recognise 
her as the polished swing singer in these 
records any more than you would as the 
film star whom you may have seen in recent 
pictures. 

Ella always had the style, but America 
has developed her personality and given 
her a confidence and finish. Jn Blue Bells of 
Scotland she is rather restrained, somewhat 
on the lines of Maxine Sullivan in her less 
plaintive moments, but in My bonnie she 
opens out quite a bit and I find the record 
most exhilarating. It may be a jazz version 
of a song which was never intended to be 
jazz, but the treatment seems to fit it. 
There is something refreshingly youthful in 
the way Ella puts it over. 

. Accompaniments on both sides are 
excellent. 


Joe Venuti’s Blue Four (Am.) 
*** Four string Joe (Venuti, Lang) (81823) 


(1927) ‘ 
*** Mug of ale (A) (Venuti, Lang) (81433) 


(1927) 
(Parlophone R2581—3s.). 

Venuti (v/n) with Arthur Schult (/) ; 
Eddie Lang (zg); Adrean Rollini (bass, 
sax, hot fountain pen, Goofus). 

If these are not in your collection they 
ought to be. Both are classics of early jazz. 
Venuti and Lang are at their best. It is 
now obvious that Arthur Schult was a 
misfit, but you can’t help realising that 
whatever his ideas about rhythm may have 
been he was a fine pianist in the academic 
sense. I wonder, too, whether the same 
remarks do not apply to Rollini, though in 
his case less obviously and less forcibly and 
mainly perhaps because to put anyone else 
with Venuti and Lang was merely to try 
to gild the lily which the Venuti-Lang 
*partnership undoubtedly was. 

By the way, how many of you have 
noticed that Mug of ale is merely an alias 
for your old friend Limehouse Blues ? 


Eddie Duchin and His Orchestra (Am.) 

*** Between the devil and the deep blue sea 

(Koehler, Arlen) (v) (LA1607) 

** Ol’ man Mose (Armstrong, Randolph) 
(v) (LA1606) 
(Parlophone F1239—2s.). 

Well, well, who’d have thought it ? 
Eddie Duchin, arch-priest of Ritzy drawing- 
room style becoming a swing band! And 
not too bad either. Even if the solos are not 
outstanding, the ensemble has the idea. Best 
thing is, however, the girl vocalist who takes a 
big part in both titles. She seems at least as 
good as Edythe Wright, Martha Tilton and 
most of the other white girls with the big 
time bands. 

Neverthless Ol’ man Mose is a disgusting 
record and ought never to have been 


released. You'll know why when you hear 


the vocal refrain. 


Bix Beiderbecke and His Orch. (Am.) 
**Fazz me blues (Delaney) (81520) 


(192 
** Royal Garden Blues (S. Williams) 
(81519) (1928) 
(Parlophone R2580—3s.). 
Leon Bix Beiderbecke (cornet) directing 
Don Murray (ci); Bill Dank (rm) ; 
Frank Signovelli (/) ; Howdy Quicksell 
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(bjo) ; Adrian Rollini (bass sax) ; 
Chauncey Moorehouse (ds). 

With Rollini grunting out trombone parts 
when, with no bass in the outfit, he ought to 
have been taking its place, Bill Rank corny as 
usual, Don Murray having too big a share in 
the proceeding for his rather nebulous 
playing, and Bix mostly lost in the ensemble, 
these are on the whole pretty bad records. 

However, there is one excuse for this 
re-issue. Bix has a chorus towards the end of 
each title, and Bix is always worth hearing, 
even if the surroundings do not enable him 
to appear at his best. 


VOCALION 


Roy Eldridge and His Orch. (Am.N.) 

*#** 4 fier you've (Creamer, Layton) 

(v) (C1798) 

*** Where the lazy river goes by (Adamson, 
McHugh) (C1796) 
(Vocalion $165 t—3s.). 

Eldridge (tmp) directing “ Scoops ” 
Carey, J. Eldridge (altos) ; David Young 
(ten); Ted Cole (p); J. Collins (z) ; 
“Truck” Parham ‘(b) ; : * Zutty ” 
Singleton (ds). Vocalist : Gladys Palmer. 


If you want to learn how exciting a real 
tear-up negro trumpet player can be get 
After youve gone and hear Roy Eldridge. 
Lazy river being an inherently slower number, 
Mr. Eldridge can’t get quite so wild, but he 
still manages to bring off some high ones, 
show his command of his instrument and 
generally get in the groove. 


Bunny Berigan and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Tittle bit later on (A) (Neiburg,Levinson) 
(v) (Brgo14) 

*** Melody out of the sky (A) (Mitchell, 
Alter) (B1go12) 
(Vocalion $164¢—3s.). 

Berigan (imp) directing Paul Ricci (c/) ; 
Forest Crawford (ten); Joe Bushkin 
(p) ; Eddie Condon (g); Mort Stuhl- 
maker (6) ; Dave Tough (ds). 


Good straightforward commercial-swing 
arrangements competently played, with 
Berigan’s trumpet as the high spots. Melody 
out of the sky is perhaps the better side. 


Teddy Wilson and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
*** Fasy to love (Film : “‘ Born to Dance ”’) 
(Cole Porter) (v) (B20105) 
*** Way you look to-night (The) (Film: 
“Swing Time”) (Hammerstein 
Jnr., Kern) (v) (B20107) 
(Vocalion $184+—3s.). 


Wilson (/) with J. Hodges (alio) ; Harry 
Carney (bar.,cl); Jonah Jones (tmp)) ; 
Lawrence Lucie (zg); John Kirby (4) ; 
Cozy Cole (ds). Vocalist: Bille Holiday. 


The usual Teddy Wilson neat personable 
music, but perhaps lacking something of its 
usual strength of character. 


Monette Moore and Her Swing Shop 
Boys (Am.N.) 
##* Riythn for sale (Moore) (v) (60520) 
*** Two old maids in a folding bed (Moore, 
Williams) (v) (60521) 
(Vocalion S20o—s.). 


Two old maids is one of those songs which 
spring up from you never quite know where 
and eventually became traditional. This one 
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has some dozens of lewd verses, but if any of 
them'are on this record the diction is too 
indistinct for it to be noticable. The charm 
of the thing is the typical negro voice of 
Monette Moore, a typical Harlem singer, 
And if that’s not enough the record will tell 
you where they got the idea from for 
Christopher Columbus. The riff on which it 
was based is used also in the record. 

Rhythm for sale also gets its chief appeal 
from the personality of the singer and the 
quaintly attractive playing by trumpet and 
guitar in the typical accompaniments. 

If the negro character in quite in- 
consequent music intrigues you, you'll enjoy 
these records. Otherwise don’t bother. 


Don Albert and His Orchestra (Am.N) 
*** Liza (Gershwin) (SA2523) 
*** Rocking’ and Swingin’ (Don Albert) 
(SA2525) 
(Vocalion S160t—3s.) 


For style Don Albert’s orchestra reminds 
me a little of Count Basie’s when it first 
recorded—very negroid but having the 
right idea and capable of swinging. 

The first chorus of Liza is not helped by a 
rather fulsome trumpet, but the sax section 
sounds quite attractive later on, and I quite 
liked the solo by the alto. Rockin’ and 
Swingin’ features a quite good tenor and I 
have heard worse brass sections. Both the 
arrangements are good of their kind. The 
worst thing about the band is that it sounds 
rather tight and the front line has a 
tendency to snatch, especially in staccato 
passages. 


Eddie Stone and His Orchestra (Am.) 
*** Honeysuckle Rose (Razof, Waller) 
(B21126) 
“Up tapped the devil (Dillard) (v by 
die Stone) (21125) 
(Vocalion S182t— 3s.) 


If Eddie Stone’s band isn’t a world beater, 
it at least has some competence, and the 
right idea. 

Honeysuckle rose starts off with a nice 
vibraphone solo. The tone of the tenor 
which follows is not so hot, but the trumpet’s 
effort brings us back to better things, and 
all round the band plays fairly cleanly and 
seems to have a good brass team. 

Up popped the devil is conspicuous mainly 
for a good clarinet solo and a much better 
chorus by the tenor even if the record as a 
whole is nothing to get unduly excited about. 


Spud Murphy and His Orchestra (An.) 
** My little girl (Tilzer, Lewis, Dillon) 
(DLA1269) 
** Trans-Continental (Goodman, Rose) 
(DLA1266) 
(Vocalion S203—3s.). 


Spud Murphy you will probably 
remember for his many arrangements for 
Benny Goodman. 

I have no details of this band, but it 
sounds a competent outfit. The only things 
unexpected about the records are that My 
little girl sounds, as treated here, more of a 
swing number than its title might suggest, 
while Trans-Continental is a much more 
conventional tune than its name might lead 
you to believe. 


+—Previously issued in a special list. 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Bush Auto-Radiogram, Model RG52G. Price 32 gns. 


Specification 
Frequency Changer :— Mullard TH/4A valve. 
LF. Stage :—Cossor MVS/Pen. B valve. 
Detector A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :—Mullard TD D/4 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—Resistance-Capacity. 
Power Stage :— Mullard-Pen 4B valve. 
Power Output :—8 watts (approx.). 
Rectifier :— Mullard DW 4/350 valve. 
Loudspeaker :—Electro-Magnet M.C. 
Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 
Pick-up :—Electro- Magnetic. 
Motor :—Induction. 
Wave Ranges :—16.5-51 ; 195-550; 850-2,000 metres. 
Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-60 cycles. 
Power Consumption :—100 watts (approx.). 
Push Button Tuning, Tone Control, Automatic 
Changer and Provision for Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 


Record 


This RG42G is the first push-button radiogram that Bush have 
produced. It provides for the instantaneous tuning of six stations ; 
two on the long waveband and four on the medium waveband. 
Our particular model is set to receive Droitwich, Luxembourg, 
Athlone, North Regional, London Regional and Radio 
Normandie, each station being indicated by small illuminated 
apertures in which appropriate name plates are fixed. But this 
group does not represent the only possible combination. The 
circuit associated with any one of the buttons may be adjusted 
within certain limits to receive a station of personal choice. This 
adjustment is fairly simple to carry out either by the dealer who 
instals the instrument or by the user. It is not necessary for us 
to outline the method here since full instructions are supplied 
with each instrument together with a number of engraved and 
blank ivorine name plates. It is perhaps worthy of note that both 
permeability tuning and the trimmer condenser type of tuning 
are employed. The former type is employed in the oscillator 
circuits only and pre-set condensers are used in the aerial circuits ; 
this, presumably, to minimise frequency drift. 


In addition to the six station buttons there are three more. 
One labelled “‘ Gramo ”’ switches the pick-up into circuit ; the 
remaining three are merely waveband switches and are labelled 
“Long Wave,” ‘Short Wave” and ‘‘ Medium Wave.” It 
must be noted that these are only used to select the waveband 
when manual tuning is employed. Waveband switching on the 
push-buttons is entirely automatic. 


In practice the push-button circuits work admirably ;_ they 
are accurate, tuning is instantaneous and so far as we have been 
able to ascertain over a period of nearly two months they are 
stable. Throughout this period the automatic tuning arrange- 
ments have been constantly checked by accurately tuning in 
various stations manually and then tuning to the same wave- 
lengths by means of the push-buttons. In no single instance has 
any variation been detected. 


If one desires to hear a station other than those provided for 
automatically recourse may be had to manual tuning. Depression 
of the appropriate waveband button throws the pretuned circuits 
out of operation and tuning may then be carried out in the 
ordinary way. Sensitivity is fairly high for the type of circuit 
employed and there are very few stations of note on the long and 
medium wavebands which cannot be received at programme 
strength. The selectivity, too, is adequate to ensure clear and 
uninterrupted reception in the majority of cases.. The vagaries 


The principal attraction of this Bush radiogram 
is not concerned with radio efficiency, push button 
tuning or mechanical fitness ; it is the instru- 
ment’s ability to reproduce music in a particularly 
smooth and captivating manner. ° 


of ether conditions on wavelengths below 50 metres make recep- 
tion much more uncertain ; but we are quite satisfied with the 
general performance of the instrument on the short waves. We 
heard many continental broadcasts as well as one or two from 
America ; some of the former being rather surprisingly free 
from extraneous background noises. That bugbear of short 
wave reception, deep fading, destroyed continuity at times but 
that is inevitable, and neither the A.V.C. nor the reserve R.F. 
magnification are effective palliatives. 


The principal attraction of this Bush radiogram is not con- 
cerned with radio efficiency, push button tuning or mechanical 
fitness ; it is the instrument’s ability to reproduce music in a 
particularly smooth and captivating manner. Mark you, one 
would not give the quality the ambiguous title “ high fidelity ”’ ; 
there is not the range on either radio or records to justify that. 
But it does attain the highest degree of fidelity compatible with 
the selectivity on radio and the surface noise on records. Even 
when playing a record with a comparatively good surface (and 
the difference from disc to disc, in some cases is most marked) 
surface noise and high notes have to be reduced by means of the 
tone control in order to strike the most satisfactory balance. Do 
not mistake our meaning, however, there is little about either the 
quality of the highs or of the scratch that suggests peakiness. 
One has only to listen to such records as Columbia L2336 (parts 
3 and 4 of the Tchaikovsky Violin Concerto in D) to be sure of that. 


The other registers are reproduced equally well and retain their 
clarity, rotundity and depth up to quite large output levels. 
Naturally, when nearing the full output there is some indecision 
low down but between normal listening strength and 8 watts 
output there is ample margin and plenty of reserve to withstand 
sudden surges. The Marche Aux Supplice from Berlioz’ Symphonie 
Fantastique (H.M.V. D2048) tells quite an interesting story in 
this direction. 

The mechanical details are nicely and robustly carried out and 
of special note is the rolled front of the cabinet which, besides 
enhancing its appearance, makes possible the flush mounting of 
the motor board and tuning panel so that cleaning is facilitated. 


The most successful Bush radiogram yet. 





The Songster All-Mains Transportable Receiver. 
Price £9 19s. 6d. 


Specification 

Frequency Changer :—Tungsram TX21 valve. 

LF. Stage :—Tungsram VA/13B valve. 

Detector, A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :—Tungsram DD/T13 
valve. 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :—Brimar 7/D6 valve, 

Power Output :—2 watts (approx.). 

Loudspeaker :—Permanent Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Barreter :—Tungsram BR201. 

A.C. Rectifier :—Brimar 1 D5 valve. 

Wave Ranges :—16.5-51 ; 200-550; 850-2,000 metres. 

Voltage Ranges :—200-250 A.C. or D.C. 

A.C. Periodicity :—40-60 cycles. 

Enclosed Frame Aerial, Tone Control, Sockets for External 
Aerial and Earth, Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary 
Loudspeaker. 


The chief advantage of this type of receiver is that it may be 
operated from any room in the house without the need for erecting 
an aerial or installing an “earth.” In the past many receivers 
have been termed “ portable”? or “ transportable” when in 
fact they were only to be moved by the strong man of the 
household. 

The particular receiver under review, despite the fact that a 
five valve all-mains receiver and moving coil loudspeaker are 
contained in the cabinet, weighs some pounds less than some of 
those early gargantuan portables. Moreover, the simple design 
and the comparatively small dimensions of the cabinet make it 
specially tractable. 

Being of the universal (A.C. and D.C.) type this instrument 
should appeal particularly to those who through force of circum- 
stance move about the country and may thus find themselves 
at one time in districts supplied with direct current, and at another 
in one where the supply is alternating. 


Using only the enclosed 
Srame aerial the sensitivity 
is high enough to permit of 
of 


stations being received at 


more than a_ score 


good strength. von? 


VOLUME 





TUNE WAVE LENGTH 


As will be seen from the specification the basic circuit is fairly 
conventional though its performance is not. It seems more efficient 
than one would normally anticipate. Using only the enclosed 
frame aerial the sensitivity is high enough to permit of more than 
a score of stations being received at good strength. Even on the 
short waveband it gives encouraging results. With an external 
aerial and earth the signal strength is considerably increased 
though under such conditions one has to forego the advantages 
which the directional properties of the frame aerial confer. 
Interference—whistles and the like—which may be subdued 
by orientation of the cabinet when the external connections 
are not used become more obtrusive when separate aerial and 
earth are in circuit. The most one can do then is to reduce the 
intensity by means of the tone control. This, naturally, attenuates 
the high frequencies also. But there is brilliance and to spare ; 
and for the nicest balance of tone one finds it necessary in any 
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case to make substantial use of the tone control feature, othe 
the reproduction becomes top heavy. One gets the impression 
that if the lower frequencies were more prominent more “ top 
would be tolerable. Against this, however, is the possibility of 
introducing unwanted wood and cavity resonances which | 
deeper and stronger response in the bass would induce. Thete 
are times when this excess brilliance can be of good use in-enliver 
ing dull transmissions and it is always conforting to know 
there is a reserve when ‘needed. 












The Murphy A50 Receiver. Price £16 


Specification 

H.F. Amplifier :— Mazda AC/VP/2 valve. 

Frequency Changer :— Mazda AC/TH/1 valve. 

IF. Amplifier :—Mazda AC/VP/2 valve. 

Detector A.V.C. and L.F. Stage :—Mazda HL/41/DD «alu, 

L.F. Coupling :— Resistance-Capacity. 

Power Stage :—AC/4 Pen valve. 

Power Output :—7 watts (approx.). 

Rectifier :— Mazda UU/4 valve. 

Loudspeaker :—Electro- Magnet M.C. 

Speaker Coupling :— Transformer. 

Wave Ranges :—16-50 ; 200-550 ; .950-2,000 metres and 
Television Sound Channel (7 metres). 

Voltage Range :—200-250 A.C. ; 50-100 cycles. 

Power Consumption :—85 watts (approx.). 

Variable Selectivity, Visual Tuning Indicator, Alphabctical 
Tuning Scale, Local-Distance Switch, Noise Suppressor 
Switch, Provision for Pick-up and Auxiliary Loudspeaker. 


Whether one regards this comparatively new instrument as a 
reproducer of music or merely as a means of transport from country 
to country one inevitably comes to the conclusion that it is 
extremely proficient. 

We understand that the primary consideration of the designers 
was to produce an instrument capable of giving a quality of 
reproduction somewhat superior to the average receiver of similar 
calibre whilst, at the same time, maintaining as high a degree of 
efficiency (as a receiver) as possible. 

Naturally, the physical conditions imposed by the table type 
of cabinet place a limit on such aspirations ; for baffle area, 
possible wood and air resonances have all to be taken into account 
and compensated for so far as is possible. 

However, as has already been indicated these limitations have 
been effectively dealt with. Thus, we find that to mitigate ‘‘ chesti- 
ness ” in speech, a special “‘ speech ”’ position is provided in the 
switching arrangements, and that a local-distance switch is 
incorporated so as to reduce the input (actually the switch cuts 
the R.F. stage out of circuit) and so lower the chances of distortion 
due to overloading when listening to local or other powerful 
transmissions. We understand, too, that the loudspeaker has 
been designed specially to suit not only the characteristics of 
the output stage but also, in some measure, those of the cabinet 
as well. 

The variable selectivity circuit included also ensures that the 
best possible quality may be obtained from any particular 
transmission. When listening to the local station, for example, 
one would naturally set the switch to position “ 1 ” which gives 
an audio-frequency response as high as 7,500 c.p.s. ; a weaker 
or more distant station may call for position “ 2” of the switch 
according to the strength of background noises or interference 
from other and more powerful transmitters. This setting gives a 
sharp cut-off at about 5,000 c.p.s. For extreme selectivity such 
as is required for distant reception, short wave listening, etc., 
position “‘ 3 ” of the switch meets the case. 

As a further aid, there is a visual tuning indicator to show when 
any given station is accurately tuned. Moreover, this A50 receiver 
is also fitted with an improved form of alphabetical tuning scale, 
which simplifies the location of stations considerably, there is 
also a noise suppression device for the elimination of very weak 
























































































THE SYMBOL 
OF RELIABLE 
RADIO 


The GRAMOPHONE 


MODEL P.B.55 


153 0 


Also as CONSOLE 
MODEL S.U.G.55 


21 GNS. 


Something to get super- 
het up about.. 


ITH these superhet super sets anyone is entitled to get a little 
super-het up with excitement, for they really are magnificent 
performers. 


You have a choice of eight programmes always on tap at the 
push of a button, as well as Manual Tuning; a PUSH PULL 
output that gives quality reproduction one only expects from a 
Radiogram, and every known device for making listening ]uxurious 
—‘ Magic Eye’, ‘Teleflic’ short wave logging device, variable 
selectivity — to list only a few of them. 


Only by hearing them can you appreciate that the prices of 
these remarkable receivers represent superlative value for money. 
Your Bush dealer will be delighted to ‘ push’ them through their 
paces for you. 

Specification :—7 valve (inc. rect.) All-wave Superhet for A.C. Mains. 12 Push Buttons 
— 8 Long and Medium wave stations of your own choice (within broad limits), 3 
waveband selectors each combining automatic change to manual tuning, and gram. 


control. Powerful PUSH PULL output. Clear, illuminated station-calibrated dial. 
Variable selectivity. ‘ Magic Eye’ Tuning indicator. ‘ Teleflic ’ dial. 


BUTTON RADIO from 9} GNS. 


Write for full details to Bush Radio Ltd., Power Rd., Chiswick, W.4. 
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We take off our hats to .. 


[VE been reading a competitor’s advertising of radiograms and 
I think it is good. I don’t see why I should mention the name 
(although I wouldn’t mind), but I will say that the advertising stresses 
the things that we believe in and, above all, good reproduction. 
It is a fact that thousands of “really musical” people shudder 
at the very thought of “reproduced” music—and they shudder 
with reason. I don’t myself claim to have a highly musical “ ear,” - 
but, like many of us, I have sat in mental discomfort, listening 
unhappily to some wretched machine churning its way through 
a record. And then the owner says “Don’t you think it has a 
lovely tone?” 


sop 


aa iS 29 


a Me prem 


There’s a lot more in the making of a good radiogram than just 
putting a gramophone into a radio cabinet. Listen to any of the 
three Murphy models—cheapest or dearest, I don’t care which—I 
know you will agree that they have what we are always striving 
for—TRUTHFUL reproduction. 


E. J. POWER, 
* Managing Director. 


HIRE PURCHASE TERMS ARE rn ON ALL sis 46 ALL WAVE RADIOGRAM 


MURPHY SE : : 
SURPHY Good quality of reproduction. Very light pick-up for 


All Murphy sets, exclusive of valves and batteries, guaranteed : steel or fibre needles. High L.F. gain particularly 
for a year. Prices do not apply in Eire. Murphy Radio : suitable for weakly modulated records. Principle short 
Ltd., Welwyn Garden City, Herts. % medium and long wave station names shown on 


3-colour scale. DC/AC Model £22 5 £20 
40 ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM A.C. MODEL 


ellen uality ot reproduction Double speakers and 
come cae fine Mn corer give cactghieal definition = 48 ALL-WAVE RADIOGRAM 
Piezo electric pick-up and automatic record changer. ABC ienneeaensontee High quality of reproduction with well balanced bass 
tuning scale, automatic tuning correction and band-spread 3 and treble responses. Automatic record changer. In 
short wave tuning. sf : verse feed back to damp speaker resonance and extend 
A.C. MODEI. i : frequency response. ABC tuning. 
, 3 “= DC/AC MODEL £32. A.C. MODEL 30 


46 RG 


EVERY 

MURPHY 

SET HAS ‘aie 
oc A HIGH EXPECTATION OF LIFE 
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stations and noises between stations when tuning. This:can be 
brought into circuit by the operation of a switch. 

In addition to the special design of the speaker, two other 
features on the audio-frequency side are the high power handling 
capacity (7 watts undistorted) of the output stage and inverse 
feed-back to control its loading. 

So it will be readily appreciated that unusual precautions have 
been taken to ensure flexibility as well as radio frequency and 
audio frequency efficiency. 

The actual performance of the receiver reveals conclusively 
that these various devices are most successful. Programmes 
from the local stations (in our case, London National and London 
Regional), with the selectivity switch set in position “1,” are 
reproduced with a clarity and crispness that one rarely hears 
from a receiver of this type. Chamber music, symphony concerts 


. . excellent definition in all registers and an overall suavity that 
is most satisfying.” 


Technical) Talk 





THIS NEEDLE 


By P. WILSON 


BEARING in mind that ultimately the “ driving point im- 

pedance,” which is thé measure of the difficulty which the 
stylus has in following a pre-determined groove, will depend far 
more on the characteristics of the pick-up or sound-box than 
upon the type of needle, let us inquire for a: moment in what ways 
the shape of the needle and of the groove will affect the question. 
Obviously, if the groove depth were large compared with its 
width and the needle penetrated to the bottom, it might find some 
difficulty in negotiating the twists and turns, apart altogether 
from the nature of the mechanism to which it is attached. This 
difficulty will be increased 


(a) if the needle is a tight fit in the groove ; or 

(6) if it enters at an angle and not vertically ; or 

(c) if the groove is not of constant width, but has a series of 
waists in it. 

Now (c) is in practice unavoidable in lateral cut records. Most 
people do not realise how pronounced the waists are sometimes. 
With one qualification to be mentioned presently, (4) is necessary 
in order to ensure firm vertical contact between needle and record. 
You can convince yourself of this by holding a pencil by its blunt 
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or dance bands, it makes little difference, similar characteristics 
prevail ; excellent definition in all registers and an overall 
suavity that is most satisfying. The “‘ speech” position of the 
switch attenuates the bass by just about the right amount, the 
result being that intelligibility even at volume levels below that 
normally used is of a high order. With the switch in position 
number 2, the receiver behaves as a good class super-het would 
without variable selectivity ; tuning becomes sharper and the 
high note range is reduced so that interference which may other- 
wise be too prominent is a negligible quantity. Many people, 
no doubt, will prefer the quality of reproduction under these 
conditions at any rate on first acquaintance with the instrument. 
Continued listening, however, will most surely remove any doubts 
about the wisdom of providing a switch position giving a higher 
cut-off. Many instruments lose much of their character when the 
overtones are attenuated. 

The third position of the switch is, of course, in the nature of a 
surrender of quality to quantity. Even so it is a necessary com- 
promise especially if one is particularly interested in short wave 
and other long distance reception. 

With the local-distant switch set for long range reception 
(i.e. with the R.F. stage in circuit) all but the most ardent ether 
searcher will find that the receiver responds admirably to almost 
their every whim ; and even with the switch in the opposite 
position most people will find that the instrument is capable of 
providing a variety of programmes from all the principle stations 
of Europe. It must be noted that when listening on the short 
waveband, the R.F. stage is always in circuit irrespective of the 
switch setting. Down here, one is not necessarily confined to 
Europe, nor for that matter, to the U.S.A.; given suitable 
conditions short waves much further afield, e.g. Japan and South 
America, are not out of reach. 

Although the illustration gives a fair impression of the cabinet 
design it gives only a vague idea of the receiver’s appearance, 
and excellent finish. 

Finally it must be mentioned that the A50 is available also in 
console form. Similar models are also available for operation 
from D.C. and A.C. mains in table and console types of cabinet. 
The A.C. console (A50C) costs £21, the DC/AC table receiver 
costs £16 5s. and the DC/AC console costs £21 5s. 


BUSINESS—Il. 


end with its length vertical and its point resting on a writing-block 
and then moving the block underneath it. This, however, would 
not apply to a small ball entering the groove symmetrically and 
attached above the record surface to a sloping shank. The con- 
dition at (a) only arises when the needle has been worn by contact 
with the groove. Initially, there is probably only two-point 
contact—one on each side—and gradually small areas of contact 
are developed. In a twisting groove the nature of the contact 
remains uncertain, unless the material of which the needle is made 
flexes fairly easily. 

The ideal form of contact is clearly a single line contact in a 
vertical plane, this line extending all round the end of the needle. 
This could only be obtained if the vertical section of the groove 
were uniform and corresponded exactly with the vertical section of 
the end of the needle. This in its turn demands a vertically 
symmetrical needle point and a material which will not alter the 
shape by wear. 

The several requirements obviously cannot all be satisfied at one 
and the same time. Many of them, however, are only specially 
intractable when the groove is deep. 

In years gone by, one at least of the record companies aimed at a 
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deep groove. Fortunately for them the very process of record- production. It is better however, to err on this side rather than to 


making defeated them ; in the electro-plating process the metal 
would creep and bridge over the bottom of the groove. This, 
however, meant that the groove was not of uniform depth or cross 
section and some of those early records were difficult to play in 
consequence. 

More recently, wiser counsels have prevailed, and the groove is 
now fairly shallow and of rather broad base. It is not very far from 
being of circular section at any rate towards the bottom. You will 
no doubt have seen diagrams in advertisements and in articles in 
the press showing the standard shape of groove. In practice, 
that standard exists only on paper. The vertical cross sections of 
actual grooves vary quite a lot ; there is not a uniform depth, 
there is not a uniform width, there is not a uniform shape. To 
convince yourself of this all you need do is to look at an actual 
record through a lens of fairly high power. 

All the theoretical arguments based on the assumption of a 
uniform shape of groove should therefore be largely discounted. 
The real issue is still one of probability. 


On this basis, one or two things can definitely be said, both on 
a priort grounds and by reference to actual experience : 


(a) that a spherical end to the stylus cannot but be the best ; 

(6) that the curvature of the sphere should not be less than 
the curvature of the bottom of the groove ; 

(c) that the centre of the sphere should be above the record 
surface (hence the necessity for a shallow groove) ; 

(d) that the end of the stylus should preserve its shape as long 
as possible under wear. 


« (a) is easily satisfied ; (d) is successfully approached by several 
of the materials now used ; (b) is not so difficult by itself, but 
coupled with (c) it is not easy. 

Unless and until pick-ups with a low needle-point impedance 
become universal a very shallow groove is not practicable ; the 
stylus would simply be thrown out of the groove. On the other 
hand, a spherical end of large curvature (i.e. small radius) 
could not easily be attached to a shank of smaller width than that 
of the groove. Moreover, if the curvature were much larger than 
that of the bottom of the groove at any section it would not track 
accurately ; it could wander about within small limits producing 
needle chatter, surface noise and even spurious tones in the re- 


Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 


PAGLIACCI 


By the time these notes are in print the laudable attempt by 
the Covent Garden English Opera Company to popularise opera 
in English at Covent Garden will have been launched. And if 
it meets with anything like the success it has had in the provinces 
(which Mr. Percy Heming described in Television’s ‘‘ Picture 
Page ” on October 6th) then all will be well. 

On the night previous to Mr. Heming’s broadcast the 
company had the thrill of performing Leoncavallo’s Jl Pagliacci 
before the Emitron cameras at Alexandra Palace. 

From beginning to end the performance was an unqualified 
success from the viewers’ point of view. And as Mr. Heming 
said in the subsequent interview; despite the unusual and 
cramped conditions the action was not unduly stilted and most 
important the “sound” was most impressive. Every word, 
every little inflection and intonation of the singers’ voices were 
admirably reproduced. 

Nedda was played by Hella Toros, Canio by Frank Sale, 
a by Morgan Davies and Tonio, the clown, by Dennis 

oble. 

Incidentally, the repertoire of the company whilst at Covent 
Garden will include not only such firm favourites as “ Tristan 





have a too blunt stylus, since wear will then tend to improve 
matters for a time, and can never be quite so harmful. On the 
whole a radius of about two thousandths of an inch appears to be 
the best compromise. 

Bearing all these considerations in mind many of the advantages 
of a hard-wearing material are so obvious as scarcely to need 
statement. There is one, however, which is not quite so obvious. 
It is this. Any wear which takes place must tend to make the width 
of the section along the groove greater than that across the groove. 
If the needle-track alignment is poor, this elongation of section 
may be pronounced with a needle made of soft material. Now 
the alignment error will not usually be the same at the end of a 
record as it is at the beginning ; with the old-fashioned carrying 
arms (and especially the American ones, for the Americans were 
ten years behind us in this matter) the difference may be as much 
as twenty degrees. So that the elongation which fits the groove at 
the end of one record, will be askew at the beginning of the next. 
A small change of tracking error from point to point across a record, 
and a small difference. between beginning and end are thus more 
important than.the actual magnitude of the error. Fortunately, 
the standard method of correction produces minima in all three 
respects. 

We may sum up this part of the analysis, then, by saying that 
a hard wearing material has decided advantages provided that 
the end of the stylus (I dislike using the word “ point ”’ in this 
connection) is spherical in shape and of about 0.002 of an inch in 
radius ; and that these advantages will have full effect if the 
needle track alignment is good and especially if the driving-point 
impedance of the pick-up is low. In such circumstances record 
wear should be very small indeed ; and at the same time, the 
frequency range of reproduction should be wide, ‘and amplitude 
distortion small, so that good quality is assured. If, however, the 
driving-point impedance of the pick-up is-not low, there can be no 
guarantee either of small record wear or good quality. The only 
thing that can be said is that the case will be somewhat better than 
if an ordinary steel needle were used. With either type, as soon as a 
difficult section of the groove is encountered at which the driving- 
point impedance becomes high, the needle will ride over or break 
down the groove and a “ grey line ”’ will be formed. 


(To be continued.) 


ON TELEVISION 


and Isolde,” ‘ Die Fledermaus,” “ Faust,” ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,”’ “ Il Pagliacci,” etc., but also a new opera—‘ The Serf ”— 
by a young Englishman, George Lloyd by name, who is still 
under thirty years of age. 


Frank Heaver Ltd. 


To the layman the formation of a new company means very 
little ; at any rate at the outset. ‘The name Frank Heaver may 
not convey very much to the ordinary gramophile or radio 
enthusiast. Yet, behind the scenes he has in the past done much 
to influence our gramophonic and musical leisure. 

Until recently Mr. Heaver was sales manager to R. A. 
Rothermel, Ltd. and in that capacity was largely responsible for 
the popularising in this country of piezo devices—pickups, 
tweeter speakers, headphones, microphones, etc. This was only 
one of his responsibilities. Back stage, he was indirectly responsible 
for alleviating many of the extraneous noises which were prone to 
develop on some of the early receivers and radiograms. This by 
persuading manufacturers to use American volume controls, 
switches, etc, For it must be conceded that for some considerable 
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time the Americans reigned supreme so far as this class of com- 
ponent was concerned. 

Now, under the nomenclature given at the head of this note 
Mr. Heaver has launched out on his own account. Present in- 
tentions are that he will continue to act as English concessionaire 
for many American component and instrument manufacturers. 
Amongst the more important agencies are the Mallory-Yaxley 
Company (switches of all kinds) ; the Astatic Microphone 
Laboratories (Piezo pick-up cartridges, microphones, etc.) ;_ the 
Raytheon Production Company (valves, etc.) ; Ad. Auriema 
General Instruments Corporation (Push button tuning devices, 
variable condensers, etc.). 

Our particular association both with Rothermels and with 
Mr. Heaver personally has been a long and a happy one ; and we 
have valued it highly. We hope that this change will mean that 
our opportunities for co-operation and service will be doubled. 


Pamphonic 


There is news of a new loudspeaker by Pamphonic. As may 
be anticipated it is of the “‘ super” type especially designed to 
give high quality reproduction. 

It is a field energised model and is available either in chassis 
form or mounted in a cabinet of such size and proportions as to 
ensure adequate reproduction of the lower frequencies without 
at the same time inducing prominent wood or cavity resonances. 

At the other end of the scale it is claimed that the response 
reaches frequencies well into the region of 10,000 c.p.s. Moreover, 
the information to hand at the time of writing shows that the 
efliciency is unusually high. 

The speaker has a speech coil of low impedance and is capable 
of handling an input of approximately 20 watts. 

In chassis form the speaker costs £8 14s. od. to which must be 
added £2 12s. 6d. for the A.C. rectifier. The complete A.C. 
equipment mounted in a natural oak cabinet costs £17 and in 
walnut the price is £20. The standard field coil has a resistance of 
550 ohms but special values are available to order at an extra cost 
of 7s. 6d. 

Incidentally the provinces are likely to see and hear more of the 
new Baby Pamphonic Reproducer than hitherto for we under- 
stand that a limited number of Pamphonic agents are to be 
appointed in the near future. 


More about Loudspeakers 


Those who would know more about the design and manufacture 
of loudspeakers, should note the publication of a booklet “‘ The 
Attainment of an Ideal ”’. 

This has been produced by Goodman Industries Ltd., and 
although, the latter half of the book, naturally, takes one through 
all the stages in the manufacture of Goodman loudspeakers, 
including descriptions of the test gear used, the preceding pages 
contain much information that is of general interest. ‘‘ Level 
Response ”’, “* Wide Frequency Range ’’, ‘‘ Transient Response ”’, 
“ Elimination of Bass Modulation of the Upper Frequencies ”’ are 
some of the subjects discussed. 

The book, which by the way is very well produced may be 
obtained from Lancelot Road, Wembley, Middlesex. It is free. 


Davey-Baird 


No, this does not mean that E.M.G. Handmade Gramophones 
have merged with the Baird Television pecple, it merely reveals 
close co-operation between the two companies. 

The results of this working arrangement will be shown publicly 
for the first time on Thursday November 17th, 1938 and subse- 
quently on the following Thursday when the E.M.G. emporium 
in Grape Street will remain open until 10 p.m. to all who care to 
take advantage of this invitation. 

On those evenings the new DR5 and DR6 radio-gramophones 
will be demonstrated. But the piéce de résistance will be the demon- 
stration of the new Davey-Baird television receiver. 
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Full ‘details are not to hand at the time of writing but we 
understand that this instrument, which by the way costs £135, 
is equipped with Davey sound apparatus and the vision side of 
the instrument is designed and supplied by the Baird people. 

From the information we have these demonstrations promise 
well, so note the dates and do not forget that all are welcome. 


Future Television Programmes 


For some time now we have had requests for advanced details 
of forthcoming events from the Television transmitter at Alex- 
andra Palace. Hitherto this has not been possible for various 
reasons ; one in particular being the lack of detail. The tele- 
vision programmes are not planned so far ahead as the normal 
radio programmes and even now it is only possible for us to give 
a bald outline of some of the television programme features. 

Later, perhaps, when the new studios and the theatre have been 
completed programmes will be planned much further ahead than 
at present ; and then we shall be able to cover the whole month’s 
activities at Alexandra Palace. 

In the meantime here is some advance information about the 
November programmes up to, and including, the 18th. 


November 1. (Afternoon). ‘“‘ Order to View,” a revue with music 
by Billy Milton. (Evening). ‘‘ The Last Voyage of 
Capt. Grant,”’ a new form of television presentation 
by Denis Johnston. 

» 2. (Evening). First After-Dinner Speech by Tele- 
vision: Mr. J. B. Priestley at Alexandra Palace 
addresses Festival Dinner of the Royal Photo- 
graphic Society in London. All-Star cabaret 
with Gracie Fields, Douglas Byng, Oliver 
Wakefield and Jean Colin. 

” 3. (Afternoon). “Cast up by the sea” a Stephen 
Leacock burlesque. 

9 4. (Evening). Feature film “ So ended a great love’’. 

* 5. (Evening). Ice Hockey and Cabaret from Earl’s 
Court. 

99 6. (Evening). Theatre Parade. 

> g. (Afternoon). Lord Mayor’s Show. 

9 10. (Evening). Eastern Cabaret. 

re 11. (Morning). Cenotaph Ceremony. (Evening). 
Special production of Reginald Berkeley’s ‘‘ The 
White Chateau.” 

9 13. (Evening). ‘“‘ The White Chateau” (repeat per- 
formance). 

rs 15. (Evening). “.Re-view” songs and sketches from 
the old revues. 

» 16, (Afternoon). West-end cabaret. 

9 18. (Afternoon). ‘Gallows Glorious” a play by 
Ronald Gow. 





Considered by most people the Best Non-Metallic 
Needle on the market 


Awarded Silver Medal 
B 3} C a N ws Paris Exhibition 1937 





Acoustic Radio Pick-up Emerald 
Loud and Medium Red Full Tone Needle 
12 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 10 for 2/- 


THE POPULAR B.C.N. NEEDLE SHARPENER - - 36 each 
Stocked by all Good Gramophone Music Stores 


WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


The Gramophone Conference 


Readers who consume with avidity the main contents of THE 
GRAMOPHONE on the day of its publication still have an oppor- 
tunity of attending the High Leigh Gramophone Conference if 
they so desire. They should see that the booking fee of five 
shillings is sent at once to The Director, Gramophone Conference, 
High Leigh, Hoddesdon, Herts.. The balance for the full week- 
end (November 4th to 7th) is 27s. 6d., or for a shorter period, 
20s. This is payable on arrival. These charges cover board, 
residence, and full Conference fees. Day visitors will also be 
welcomed, the charge being one shilling for admission to each 
lecture, or five shillings for the full season of seven lectures and 
debates. Tickets will be available on arrival at the Conference 
estate. Dress will not be worn. 


Weingartner’s Unique Achievement 


The acknowledged authority on and exponent of the music of 
Beethoven, Dr. Felix Weingartner, has just achieved a life ambi- 
tion by completing the recording of the entire nine symphonies 
of Beethoven under his own baton. The whole nine have been 
available on Columbia since the Beethoven Centenary celebra- 
tions of 1927, but recorded by a number of different conductors. 
Since that time, as it became possible to re-record them, Dr. 
Weingartner was invited to conduct. 





The series under his baton was completed by the re-issue of the 
Second Symphony in September, and the visit of Dr. Wein- 
gartner to London last month was made the occasion of a presenta- 
tion of the complete series of nine albums containing his recordings 
of the Beethoven Symphonies. 

The picture shows Dr. Weingartner (left) and Mr. F. W. 
Gaisberg and Mr. Rex Palmer of the International Artists 
Department of the Columbia Company. Mr. Rex Palmer has 
a special interest in the presentation for he was present at most 
of the recordings. 


A Correction 


Last month both A. R. and W. R. A. gave the spelling Riisager 
to that Danish composer’s name—at least A. R. did, for W. R. A. 
had it right on his proof but a too clever staff reader altered it 
to what seemed a more likely form! The correct spelling is 
Riisager. A correspondent kindly informs us that he was born in 
1897, in Russia, and from 1921-3 studied in Paris with Albert 
Roussel and Paul Le Flem. 

Cobbett’s Cyclopedia has a brief note on his third string quartet 
which A. R. looking for Riisager failed to find. 

Riisager had a concerto for trumpet and strings performed at 
the 16th Festival of the International Society for Contemporary 
Music, held in London in June of this year. 
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For Distribution 


From time to time readers have been kind enough to send us 
their unwanted records and back issues of THE GRAMOPHONE 
for distribution, and we welcome letters from readers who 
consider they are eligible for these ; a current coupon which will 
be found on the last page should be attached to all applications, 


Puccini’s ‘“* Turandot ”’ 


Readers will be interested to know that the Parlophone Com- 
pany are to issue in December the recording of the complete opera 
“Turandot”. There will be sixteen double sided: twelve inch 
records which will be issued both in automatic and ordinary 
couplings. The opera has again been recorded in Turin uncer 
the same conditions as last year’s recording of ** Norma ”’. 





The Contemporary Musician’s Gramophone 


JEAN FRANCAIX’S CONCERTINO (1932) 
for PLANOFORTE AND ORCHESTRA 


Frangaix is destined to become one of the great names in 
French music. He has already published a considerable amount 
of important music including a Piano Concerto, which he played 
at a Courtauld-Sargent concert last season, a Suite for Violin 
and Orchestra, a Trio, a Violin Sonata, and this Concertino. 
It will also be remembered that he wrote the delightful music for 
the ballet ‘‘ Beach ” which has been given by the de Basil Com- 
pany at Covent Garden. Frangaix is one of the many talented 
pupils of the great French teacher Nadia Boulanger, and he has 
dedicated this Concertino to her. 


The four little movements that make up this work are all 
comfortably included on the two sides of one record. The first 
movement, a Prelude (Presto leggiero), is the essence of vivacity 
and sparkle. Frangaix has a nimble wit and in this movement 
there. is a constant interchange of conversation between piano 
and orchestra. The movement is over before we realise it, and the 
slow movement that follows is even shorter. It consists of some 
thirty bars, and takes a minute in performance. This must be 
the shortest ever included in a Concerto, and it is to be doubted 
whether the majority of modern composers could produce such 
a perfect miniature as this placid slow movement. 


The Minuet is an infectiously amusing interlude, with its 
mock pomposity, its comical bassoon introduction, and the 
clever use of trumpets, muted and otherwise. Nobody but a 
Frenchman could have written it. The finale is a Rondo, and is 
in 5/8 time, an unusual but entirely successful experiment. The 
piano chatters away merrily and impudently. There are gliss- 
andos, chromatic passages and crossing of parts, and the movement 
finishes in an inimitable manner. 


This Concertino is a really fascinating work, and it will appeal 
to anyone who will take the trouble to hear it. It may be of 
interest to readers to know that Frangaix’s Concerto has also been 
recorded on two French H.M.V. records, with the composer as 
soloist and Nadia Boulanger as conductor. Frangaix has a 
sense of refinement that is essentially French. There is not a 
note in the Concertino that will offend the most unadventurous 
listener. 


The record of this work is a magnificent example of clear-cut 
and realistic recording. It was made in Berlin with the composer 
as soloist, and the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, conducted by 
Leo Borchard, collaborated. It is obtainable from most of the 
leading gramophone shops in London. 

Score: Editions Max Eschig, Paris. Schott & Co., London. 

Record : One Telefunken disc (12 in.) E2175. Price 6s. 


Denis Woop. 
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Walco Genuine Sapphire Needles will take a 
finer polish than any other substance in the 
world with the solitary exception of diamonds. 
Because of this they not only last infinitely 
longer than any other type of needle but their 
use results in the virtual elimination of record 
wear. One Walco Sapphire Needle will give 
you two years freedom from needle changing 
and ensure brilliant tonal quality over the 
full scale. Here is scientific proof of ‘‘ Walco’ 
durability. 


NEEDLE WEAR 


Below you will find shadowgraph tracings of the various needles tested. 
These show the points enlarged hundreds of times. Notice that the 
finest steel needle is worn off more by one record than the sapphire 
by 2,000 records. 
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SAE URE CHROMIUM 
RECORDS NEEDLE 
AFTER ONE 
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FIBRE 
NEEDLE 


AFTER ONE 
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AFTER ONE 
RECORD 


Believing you want facts, not generalities, we have had the follow- 
ing laboratory tests made on an ordinary gramophone, using records 


purchased in the open market. Please read it carefully, for you will see 
that the Walco Sapphire disposes of the needle problem. 
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Canterbury Road, High Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. 


PERFECT PERMANENT NEEDLE 












LABORATORY TEST 


Made with One Walco Sapphire on Ordinary Gramophone. 
FIRST TEST 


Twenty records played 100 times each. 


RESULT : 
No discernible wear on any record. Surface noise almost 
inaudible and unchanged between 1st and 2,000th playing. 


SECOND TEST: 
After above 2,000 playings one side of a new record was played 
half-way across 250 times. 


RESULT : 
No observable difference between the half of this record played 
250 times and unplayed half—either-to the ear or through 
powerful glass. No difference in surface noise between played 
and unplayed half of this record. 


THIRD TEST : 


Needle removed and magnified 500 times with shadowgraph. 


RESULT : 
Needle tip showed less wear than steel, fibre or chromium 
needles after one playing. Needle good for approximately 
1,000 more playings. 


Order a ‘‘ Walco ’’ Genuine Sapphire Needle now and avoid the 
annoyance of constant needle changing. Priced at 12/- the ‘‘ Walco ”’ 
not only pays for itself by saving the cost of scrapped needles but 
prevents the constant wear to which expensive records would 
otherwise be subjected. Every ‘‘Walco’’ Needle is shadow- 
graphed twice during manufacture to ensure absolute uniformity 
and tested to ensure durability, perfect smoothness and correct 
scientific dimensions. Write to-day for descriptive literature. 







"Phone: MAlda Vale 6056 
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. . . twice as much entertainment 


PRESS BUTTON TABLE RADIOGRAM 


An ordinary receiver of the sort you would finally choose would 
cost 114 gns. or so—would give you radio only; yet here’s a 
radiogramophone—and a Brunswick at that—which at ordinary 
receiver price, 11} gns., doubles your entertainment, brings you 
%& Press Button Radio Tuning and the Electrical Reproduction 
of Records 


superhet for A.C. mains 200-250 volts, 50-60 cycles. 


S P ECtrFiticgaAaTtieoN 
Six Home and Continental Press Button Stations. 5 valve 
Dynamic speaker 4 watts output, full A.V.C. Press Button 
on/off switch. Hand polish finished Cabinet 163” wide, 2 


mains off—Volume and tone controls—High fidelity, 
light armature pick-up—A.C. induction motor—motor 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 123" deep, !1?” high. Weight 30 Ibs. 
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A Bad Lamp 


for normal use would be one with ‘‘fre- 
~ quency discrimination”’ so that it gives 

a green light downwards and a red 

light all round. Luckily such a thing 

is not natural. 

With most gramophones or loud- 

speakers, however, such a fault is 
The upper part of the Voigt natural and has always been there. 
Corner Horn which is solely Listen to your own instrument. Is it 
concerned with the Reflector clearer when you are directly in front? . . 
If so, it is behaving like the bad lamp. 





Now a good instrument should sound equally clear 
all over the room. 


In the VOIGT (Reflector Type) CORNER LOUDSPEAKER, a 
special reflector is provided solely for this purpose. Uniform 
distribution also ensures that reflected and direct sounds match 
as far as possible. This results in an improvement in the com- 
fort of listening which will greatly increase your pleasure. 
Voigt Loudspeakers have other advanced technical features. 
Prices, ex Works : Reflector Type Horn and Twin Diaph. Unit 
from £32 5s. D.C. and from £38 15s. A.C. 
Cheaper instruments from £17 15s. D.C. 
iit. md Pa 


q'p PP 





Please write for full details to 


VOIGT PATENTS LTD. 

THE COURTS. :: SILVERDALE 

SYDENHAM, LONDON, S.E.26 

a Telephone: SYDenham 6666 
Regd. Office: 22, Castle Street, E.C.1 
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“THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” 





/ 
SOLBEN PYRAMID 
- 40 MINUTE 
NEEALES 


THE NEW RADIOGRAM 
NEEDLE, GUARANTEED 
TO PLAY FOR FORTY 
MINUTES. 


PER - 
pyramip 1/6 weeptes 


The ‘Gramophone’ says 
““We have used this new needle and found it completely 
satistactory.”’ 
THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch 
Ee ee eS 
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COLLECTOR’S CORNER 








* Jean De Reszke 


TH writer had the privilege last spring of hearing the sensational 
collection of cylinder records made by the late Lionel Mapleson 


performances in the seasons 1901-3. 

The cylinders are the early two-minute variety of wax varying 
from pale honey-colour to dark brown. Brittle from age and a 
number of them cracked or chipped at the edges, the feat of 
removing them from their containers or from the wooden spools 
fixed in rows to the bottom of boxes, inserting them on to the 
mandril of the tiny machine, letting the reproducer gently down 
and then with ears glued to the end of the little tin horn—waiting 
to hear what, if any, sounds might emerge—was accomplished 
without damaging a single record. Alternate emotions of excite- 
ment and, it must be confessed, disappointment, left the writer and 
his collaborator at the work, George Bishop, exhausted from the 
strain, 

The collection as delivered to the International Record 
Collectors’ Club for experimental purposes by Mr. Mapleson’s 
son, now succeeding his father as librarian of the Metropolitan 
Opera, was packed in five boxes. Some of the cylinders had 
cardboard containers which bore a copy of the programme from 
the performance pasted around them and a notation as to the 
singers appearing on the record, often with the scene and act. 
The cylinders on spools had slips of paper stuck in them with a 
scribbled identification and a date. Only a few were unidentified 
or wrongly marked. 

Our first act was to catalogue the collection, giving each 
record a number and noting down any identification it bore. This 
accomplished we found we were promised : 14 cylinders by 
Jean De Reszke, 14 by Nordica, 9 by Gadski, 16 by Melba, 6 by 
Calvé, 7 by Sembrich, 5 by Eames, 3 with Ternina, 8 with 
Eduard De Reszke, 3 by Susanne Adams, and one by Fritzi 
Scheff, as well as a few concerted numbers including such names 
as Dippel, Campanari, Homer, Bégué, Anthes, Salignac, Scotti, 
Plangon, and the great Lucienne Bréval, who appears twice with 
Jean De Reszke in bits from ‘‘ Africana.” 

The coming to light of this amazing collection of records has 
aroused wide interest and though this report is being written far 
from the records so that only scribbled notes refresh the memory, 
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THE MAPLESON COLLECTION 


by IRA GLACKENS (America) 


an attempt will be made to give some idea of what these cylinder 
actually contain. 
One of the most striking facts about them is the wide divergence 


_ between the clarity, balance and realism of some, to the rumbling, 


thumping hissing roar of others. The tone of the best is startlingly 
lifelike:and recognizable, though of course on a Lilliputian scale. 

Certain cylinders were recorded from the prompter’s box, 
until the enormous horn protruding from it (furnished by Edison 
himself to Mr. Mapleson) elicited complaints from the subscribers, 
after which the machine was placed in the catwalk over the stage. 
On one of these later occasions it is said that a cylinder slipped out 
of Mr. Mapleson’s hand and crashed to the stage some forty feet 
below, narrowly missing Melba ; butvher aria coming to a close at 
this providential moment the noise was drowned out by the 
applause. Yet it is hardly possible to tell which records were taken 
from which spot. They all give the impression of listening at the 
top of a tall factory chimney to singing far below. 

The great virtue of the best of the collection is that in spite of 
technical shortcomings, loud surface noise (varying considerably 
however with different records) here we actually have great 
singers in action. These are not over-glossed studio recordings 
sung before an uninspiring horn with a scratch orchestra, but 
veritable snatches, echoes of the Golden Age of Opera with all 
the atmosphere of the time and place. 

To begin with Jean De Reszke. 

There are five excerpts from a performance of ‘‘Africana”’ given 
March 15th, 1901. Two are duets with Lucienne Bréval, two are 
passages of ‘‘ O Paradiso ’’, and one is supposed to be a sample of 
the singing of Jean and Pol Plancgon from Act IV. All of these are 
utterly disappointing. In few of them does Jean De Reszke seem 
able to cut into the wax. Of the two with Lucienne Bréval only one 
is of the slightest interest. Jean is heard faintly, then Bréval sings 
clearly a short dramatic passage. After a silence the two voices 
sing together, Bréval completely dominating the situation ; but 
perhaps the great drawback to this interesting record is a loud 
surface noise. The other duet is a series of faint muffled sounds 
with a few high notes at the end. There is not sufficient Jean to give 
any notion of him here, but Bréval, so long Queen of the Paris 
Opéra and creator there of some of Wagner’s heroines, gives the 
impression of a strong, dramatic soprano with a full, round voice 
rather like Eya Turner’s. The duet with Pol Plangon is a complete 
waste ; only a chorus is discernable singing several hundred miles 
away. When one considers what this and other records in the 
collection might have been, words fail. ‘The two short snatches of 
**O Paradiso ”’ fare no better, two or three final notes and great 
applause are hardly rewarding. ; 

The cylinders made a performance of “ Siegfried” which 
occurred four days later—March 19th, 1go1, include the best 
Jean De Reszke recordings of the lot. Three and possibly a fourth 
are from the Forging Song. In one of these Siegfried’s cries are 
so good that at last one may say that Jean De Reszke is actually 
singing on the phonograph. The voice gives the impression of 
being very smooth and of a dark colour. There is no apparent 
strain or change of register as the A’s pour out, vigorous and lusty ; 
nor does the voice give any sign of age or weariness. It is a beautiful 
voice in the way that Nordica’s was a beautiful one, strong, clear as 
crystal. Far be it from the present humble chronicler to add his 
feeble word to the paeans of praise of Jean De Reszke from the 
great who heard him : this is an impression from two playings of an 
old cylinder. 

A fourth cylinder, which bore no identification whatever, the’ 
container having been lost, likewise turned out to be from the 
Schwertlied. After two playings we were both fairly certain 


that this too was Jean De Reszke. It is clearer than the others, 
audible all the way through and with a much lighter surface noise. 
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Our wish to preserve the cylinders by playing them as little as 
possible prevented frequent repetitions in-order to compare with 
scores which explains in part what seems like ignorance. If this 
cylinder turns out to be a section of the Forging Song, not on the 
other records it will be safe to assume it is from the same performance. 
At this performance, in passing, Ternina was the Brunnhilde. 

In many ways the best of Jean’s cylinders is one made at the 
performance of “* Lohengrin ”’, March 29th, 1901, which proved to 
be his last appearance at the Metropolitan. Ternina, Schumann- 
Heink, Bispham, and Eduard De Reszke were in the cast. The 


excerpt is from the finale to Act II. The chorus sings, and then. 


Jean is heard, the voice emerging with great beauty and clarity. 
When the exact passage is identified it will be possible to tell which 
of the other members of the cast appear with him. The orchestra is 
excellent, with a range and tone not associated with pre-electric 
recordings. At the end of this cylinder the voice of Mr. Mapleson 
announces with triumph the opera, the singer, and the date. 

On March 11 of this year one of the famous all-star performances 
of the Huguenots took place with Jean, Nordica, Melba, Homer, 
Plangon, Scotti, and Journet (Eduard was indisposed). A small 
section of the final duet is preserved. Our report on this cylinder, 
however, is: “‘ Above a deafening roar Jean sings and at end 
Nordica joins and sings a few high notes as the. orchestra crashes. 
Very faint up till end.” Alas! Another part of the duet is so bad 
that it is impossible to identify even the sex of the singers. And a 
third cylinder of this duet must have undergone a sad mutation for 
though marked “ Fine”? by Mr. Mapleson our report states: 
* A terrible blow. Though marked fine it is one of the palest. 
Only Nordica is heard, very magnificently but fainter than baby’s 
breath.”” And it must be admitted that two cylinders of the 
Love Duet from “ Tristan”? (March 13th, 1901) with Jean and 
Ternina are the most worthless of all. One is a long rumble, in the 
other it is apparent that a singer of the female sex is plying her 
art, but where is Jean ? and what is this all about ? were the 
unhappy questions a breathless audition evoked. A recording of 
the voice of Milka Ternina yet remains to be found. 

It is ever unpleasant to be the bearer of evil tidings and it is 
therefore particularly gratifying to be able to report that some of 
the cylinders of America’s greatest singer, Lillian Nordica, are 
among the finest in the collection. 

To begin with The Ring. 

From “ Walkiire’’ we have the last bars of Brunnhilde’s 
Battle Cry (February 22nd, 1903). Though so short a portion it is 
clear enough, and here we have Nordica’s voice ringing out to the 
rafters of the Metropolitan. Had not a test record of the Battle 
Cry made for Columbia been brought to light and successfully 
re-recorded by the I.R.C.C., this would be our only souvenir of 
Nordica in ““Walkiire.” The other “ Walkiire ” excerpt is a duet 
with Gadski (Act III). In spite of a nick being taken out of the 
record what is left is excellent. It is well recorded and Gadski is 
heard finishing the “‘Fort denn eile’. Then Nordica sings above the 
other Walkiire maidens. Both voices are superb, natural, and so 
lifelike as to be easjly recognizable, even if the cylinder had been 
unidentified. 

On January 19th, 1903 Nordica and the German tenor Georg 
Anthes sang “ Siegfried.”” There are two cylinders from the 
great duet. The first begins with Nordica in fine fettle ; Anthes 
is not so good. At the end Nordica, whose voice seems to have 
recorded excellently, emerges again with clarity and strength. 
Parts of the second cylinder are blurred but it concludes the duet 
and Nordica’s high C is worth waiting for. 

From “‘ Gétterdammerung ”’ we have three parts of the Jmmola- 
tion scene. The opening cylinder is excellent—but unfortunately 
cracked. The second one is splendid likewise, in spite of an 
invisible blemish somewhat marring.the end. The third one is 
faint but clear, and though recorded too slowly, would be sensa- 
tional if played correctly. It does not include any of the ‘“Fliegt 
Heim.” 

On January 7th, 1903 Mr. Mapleson recorded Nordica singing 
the “ Liebestod.”” The cylinder, faint at first, grows clearer and 
clearer, the atmosphere of a great auditorium with Nordica’s 
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_ (March gth) are preserved. But an unmarked cylinder which 
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voice soaring through it being well caught. At a further 
performance of ‘‘ Tristan” on February gth another cylinder of 
the ‘‘ Liebestod ’’ was made and this too was fairly successful, 
the middle section being only slightly blurred—perhaps due to 
damage in playing. Two cylinders of the Love Duet (with Georg 
Anthes) were made*at this performance. Both are clear. In the 
second, the beginning of Brangiane’s warning ends the record. 
I have not yet been able to ascertain who the Brangane at this 
performance was ; possible it was Schumann-Heink. It is curious 
that so great a singer’s name does not occur once in the collection, 
The other Nordica cylinders, from the ‘‘ Huguenots,”’ have been 
commented on. Perhaps their poor quality is due to their early 
date ; by 1903 Mr. Mapleson’s machine was working better. 
Most of the sixteen Melba cylinders, however, though all 
made between January and March, 1901, do not suffer from their 
early date ; several of them are sensational. The explanation 
may lie in Melba’s well-known love of the footlights centre stage 
(so close to the horn in the prompter’s box) and in the carrying 
quality of her voice. Too faint are: part of the 1st Act duo from 
“Traviata” with Dippel (March 16th); the trio from “ Faust ” 
with Saléza and E. De Reszke and a Jewel Song (March 25th). 
Three cylinders from the Mad Scene (“‘ Lucia”) are likewise 
faint but in good condition. In spite of Melba’s commercial 
recordings of this cheval de bataille, none gives the impression 
of the breath-taking coloratura that these do. One in particular 
can be compared to the tiny drops of glittering water thrown 
up into the sun by some mountain cascade, so clear, perfect 
and rapid are the stocatti notes. A duo with Saléza from this 
opera is hopelessly cracked. A few bars from Juliette’s Waltz 











turns out to be the cabaletta from the Queen’s Air (“‘ Huguenots ”’) 
by Melba is astonishing. The voice is miraculously pure, the 
stacatti notes sung with unprecedented ease. The atmosphere 
of the auditorium is very real, and the final high note is drowned 
in a pandemonium of applause which makes one suddenly aware 
of the authenticity of the scene. The Infanta’s Alleluja from a 
performance of “‘ Le Cid ” in January seems to have caught only 
the high notes, though these are jewels. 

Among the Gadski selections are no less than four duets from 
the “ Huguenots” with Eduard De Reszke (January 24th, 1903). 
In some of them Fduard comes through well, the impression 
being of a very powerful and rich bass and nothing at all like his 
disappointing Columbia records gnade the same year. Gadski, 
particularly in her high notes, sings magnificently. 

Next we come to two duets with Anthes from ‘‘ Lohengrin ’ 
(February 7th, 1903). One is the arrival of ‘‘ Lohengrin ” with 
only a few notes from Gadski. The other is the finale to Act 11. 
Both are clear, but even better is part of the Ortrud duet with 
Luisa Reuss Belce. Though labelled with Gadski’s name this 
record seems to be entirely the singing of Reuss Belce, evidently 
an excellent singer of the grand old rich contralto sort so sadly 
vanished now. One would like to know more about her. The 
other item from Gadski is a very fine Elizabeth’s Greeting from 
a “‘ Tannhauser ” of January 17th, 1903. 

Marcella Sembrich’s records have always been somewhat of a 
disappointment to me for her voice often sounds tired and hooty, 
as though she should have recorded ten years earlier. Here and 
there there is a ghost of a hoot in her cylinders but they are never- 
theless most interesting and within their limitations superior to 
her published records. Very faint is a duet with Salignac from 
“La Fille du Regiment” (January goth, 1903), but it contains 
some splendid high notes ; indeed high notes seem to have 
recorded particularly well on Mr. Mapleson’s machine. Salignac 
is almost inaudible and the record comes to an abrupt end. Then, 
suddenly, the startled ear discerns a snatch from the Parla Waltz 
of Arditi, the last note cut off. This was probably recorded on the 
blank portion of the cylinder at some Sunday night concert. 
From the same performance of ‘‘ La Fille ’? Sembrich and Gilibert 
sing the Rataplan duet, and here again though not loud enough 
the music is undistorted and pure in tone. Sembrich’s scales 
are superb. 
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Lillian Nordica Johanna Gadski 


By far the best of her records, however, are three cylinders 
from a “‘ Traviata ”’ of February 27th. A section of Ah fors é lui 
is clear and beautiful and, as in the Melba record from ‘‘ The 
Huguenots ” one has the impression of actually being present at 
the performance, though in the highest balcony half a mile 
away. Yet who would not be there at any of these performances ? 
In another record the tenor Danni is heard offstage and Sembrich 
begins ‘‘ Sempre libera ” very clearly and realistically. The third 
cylinder completes this, wild applause breaks forth which one can 
scarcely resist joining and Sembrich begins again with “ Follia ! 
Follia!’’ These are among the best records in the collection, 
nor is the surface noise bad. A “‘ Magic Flute ”’ item is hopeless, 
but now we come to a unique record. Apparently Sembrich was 
the only member of the Metropolitan company who took sufficient 
interest in Mr. Mapleson’s machine, to step up to the horn and sing 
into it: for upon a cylinder dated 1900 Mr. Mapleson’s voice 
announces Mme. Sembrich, and then without any ado or even a 
piano the great Sembrich sings a little of the Primavera Waltz. 
This record is naturally the loudest of the whole collection, but 
it lacks a little the lifelike tone, the surrounding air and acoustics, 
which give the others their realism. But honour to Sembrich for 
her signal pioneering spirit! Would that Jean De Reszke, Milka 
Ternina and all the others had been like her ! 

Calvé of the vaulting imagination and the voice like a deep- 
toned bell furnishes us six records made in February, 1903. Two 
are from “ Carmen” but without value, only a few high notes 
above the chorus being recognisable as Calvé. The two duets 
with de Marchi from “ Cavalleria ’’ are not very loud but of 
great interest. One leads up to the Tu qui Santuzza passage. The 
continuation starts well but as is too frequently the case, fades 
badly. This was doubtless due to the singers moving to some 
remoter part of the stage, but the records are full of action. The 
gems of the Calvé’s are the two from “ Faust.” The Jewel Song 
displays her clear high notes in splendid style, and her lovely 
trill. We hear the end of the aria, great applause, and then the 
singer gives again a section of the song. It is delightful to hear 
Calvé’s charming vocal style and fascinating mannerisms infusing 
new life into this threadbare aria, but indeed there was nothing 
Calvé touched that did not spring to life. Then we have the Final 
Trio dated February 25th, 1902. This was the date of the gala 
performance for Prince Henry of Prussia, brother of the Kaiser. 
The stars of the company appeared in acts from various operas. 
Calvé sang the second act of ‘“‘ Carmen” with Alvarez, Scotti 
and Gilibert, but I cannot find any reference to the last act of 

‘* Faust,” and therefore believe this date to be an error, possibly 
a “ Faust’ on the 15th at which the Jewel Song was recorded 
being the correct performance. The Faust and Mefisto were 
probably Alvarez and Journet. Of the three attempts to record 
the trio, Calvé’s is the most successful. She is the only soprano 
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Dame Melba Marcella Sembrich 


who dominates the music. We have the concluding half of the 
trio and the last of Marguerite’s ‘‘ Anges pures ! Anges radieux ! ” 
Then the rush of applause, and the final notes from the orchestra. 
It is a really thrilling rendition and Calvé’s voice never on records 
sounded clearer nor more characteristic. 

Of the Suzanne Adams records, her version of the “‘ Faust ”’ 
trio (February 4th, 1903) differs from Calvé’s for in it the Mefisto, 
Eduard De Reszke, dominates the scene. There is little impression 
of Adams. And her version (from the same performance) of 
Marguerite at the window, though better and recognisable as 
Adams, is inferior to the lone record of Fritzi Scheff of this scene. 
Scheff’s single record (February 14th, 1903) is exceedingly good. 
It begins clearly and remains clear. Scheff’s voice sounds stronger 
than one would suppose. The cry of Faust is heard, and the 
laugh of Mefisto. I have not determined yet who these were. 
The third Adams item, the Printemps Waltz, dated merely “* 1902 ” 
consists of a few undistinguishable murmurs. 

There remain the five Eames records to describe. They were 
all made at a performance of ‘‘ Tosca” on January 3rd, 1902. 
Scotti and de Marchi were in the cast. Except for the Vissi 
d’arte they were not a success, but this record, sounding so exactly 
like Eames’ Victor records of the air, is interesting chiefly because 
we have Eames in action in one of her famous roles. What a 
pity it could not be something from “ Aida !” 

In looking over the Mapleson collection it is impossible to 
suppress such futile wishes. There are a number of choruses, 
for example, including a soldier’s chorus from the ‘“ Faust” 
of February 14th, 1903. Four days later Nordica resumed the 
role of Marguerite after six years of Brunnhildes and Isoldes. 
One would exchange this record for one of her singing of the 
Roi de Thulé. And why did Tosca record so poorly ? In the finale 
of a performance with Ternina only the guns seem preserved, 
with a scream and a few faint sobs. The absence of Plancon 
(‘‘ that Prince of Vocalists’ as Nordica called him) except for 
the poor duet with Jean De Reszke, is peculiar too. 

To sum up this report, the best records in the collection are 
valuable and unique. Mr. Mapleson’s greatest difficulty was in 
getting sufficient volume, which explains the numerous choruses 
doubtless made for experimental reasons. 

Mr. Mapleson’s son has given the I.R.C.C. a free hand with the 
collection, but the technical difficulties of reproducing the 
cylinders onto discs seem so far unsurmountable, due largely 
to the surface noise. The moment they are amplified the noise 
seems to amplify most of all, and to re-record them acoustically 
is even more unsatisfactory. The lack of a sufficient sum of money 
to conduct any lengthy experiments is another obstacle. Never- 
theless the records do exist and perhaps some day further 
discoveries and inventions in the field of recording will bring these 
veritable Echoes of the Golden Age of Opera into all our homes. 
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A Letter from Munich 


_ As a sidelight on gramophonic and other relations with Germany 
the following personal letter from one of our readers to one of our editors 
may be of interest to others. 


All our best wishes for your new series from Radio Lyons. 
I was so much delighted to hear you talk with charming Eve 
Becke. My mother and I like Eve a lot. 

I cannot remember such a good light singer for a long time. 
Her work with Louis Levy is excellent. By the way . . . Levy’s 
records are very popular here . . . even people who do not like 
any light music must confess that “ there’s something in it ”. 

In my collection there are one dozen records by this splendid 


orchestra . . .. I hope soon there will be one dozen more. You 
cannot hear too often these records . Peter Yorke’s clever 
arrangements . Eve Becke’s singing . Louis Levy’s 
conducting . . . the Orchestra’s playing. 


Now you can imagine how I liked your broadcast . . . It is 
always thrilling to listen to an artist “‘ Private ” after knowing him 
(or her) from singing. How charming your dialogue with Eve 
was! It was one of the big moments in my radio life. Thanks, 
Mr. Stone, and all our best wishes for the future of this series ! 
(Fats Waller’s Laughing at me is one of my favourites, too!) Last 
Wednesday there was my mother’s birthday. It’s a good old 
custom of me to give her a Beethoven symphony on such days, 
e.g., birthday ’35 she received the 5th (Sir Henry J. Wood) . . . 
Xmas ’35—the 8th (Pfitzner) . Birthday ’36—the 2nd 
(Clemens Krauss) . . . Xmas ’36—the 7th (Leopold Stokowski) 
. . « Birthday ’37—the 5th again (Mengelberg) . . . Xmas ’37— 
the gth (Oscar Fried with Bruno Kittel’scher Choir) . . . Birthday 
*38—the. 6th (Mengelberg). I do like Mengelberg’s reading of 
Beethoven’s music very much . . ._ I was very disappointed of 
Toscanini’s idea of the 7th. For me Toscanini’s record No. 1 still 
is—** Traviata ’”’ (H.M.V. 1672). 

Last week we had great days in Munich. You should have 
seen it! You hardly can imagine how popular Mr. Chamberlain 
is here. One afternoon he visited a beergarden “ incognito” . . . 
the result was—when he left it one hour later some hundreds of 
people stood at the door of the Beergarden to cry, “ Heil, 
Chamberlain ! ” 

Day and night thousands of people waited in front of the 
“* Regina Hotel ”’ to greet Mr. Chamberlain and to shout “ Heil ! ” 
to him. Whenever Mr. Chamberlain came to the balcony people 
cried and cried and clapped hands. Mr. Chamberlain smiled and 
smiled. The balcony was a garden of flowers. When Mr. Cham- 
berlain left Munich he gave all the flowers to Munich hospitals. 

Germany (and, in special, Munich) will never forget Mr. 
Chamberlain . . . he is a great statesman—and a charming man. 

So at last all our dream is reality—political friendship with 
this great nation of yours. 

I do say “ political friendship ”’ culture friendship we 
always had and have with England . . . Shakespeare, Wilde, 
Shaw are as popular here as any German author . . . each year 
German Theatres have Shakespeare festivals . . . in the Munich 
“ States Theatre ” there is a long run of “ Pygmalion”. Now . . . 
only yesterday I saw in another Munich theatre a splendid 
performance of Shaw’s “‘ Caesar and Cleopatra ” . in this 
theatre I saw in the last years among others Shaw’s “ Millionaire,” 
Wilde’s ““ Lady Windermere,” ‘* Bunbury,”’ “‘ Ein Idealer Gatte ” 
(“* Ideal Husband ”’), Shaw’s “‘ Saint Joan of Arc,” “‘ The Apple 
Cart,” “Mrs. Warren’s Profession,” Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King Lear,”* 
“* Macbeth,” “ Richard ITI,” “ As You Like It.” 
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Britain’s musicians are very popular—classical or modern, 


I only mention Sir Thomas Beecham, and Jack Hylton. Millions @ 
of music lovers and rhythm fans eagerly wait each year for them, § 
Jack made record box offices in Germany’s largest music hall 
(the “ Scala ” in Berlin, 3,000 places !) in February ’37 and ’38. He 


played the whole month, and night after night, year after year in 
February the Scala is visited by 3,000 people. 

British dance music is still best seller of all light music in the 
gramophone business . . . in these days nearly everybody here is 
doing the ‘‘ Lambeth Walk ” (have a look at the October suppie- 
ments, please! you'll find Lambeth Walk recordings on every 
page !). As I wrote you already some time ago the programme of 
the B.B.C. and the British concerts from Continental stations are to 
a good deal of German radio listeners as familiar as their home 
programmes. 

May I close to-day with a 


hip-hip-hooray 
for Mr. Chamberlain and Great Britain. 


God Save the King ! 
Munich. H. JUNGERMANN. 


A Wagner Society 


To the Editor of THkt GRAMOPHONE 

It was of course with the greatest pleasure I found a few days 
ago your August and September issues awaiting for me.. The only 
thing I regret is to have been deprived of them abroad, and thus 
not to have added earlier my plea for the Wagner Society. I very 
strongly support Mr. Quita Chavez in this way. 

Now I will be very grateful if you will allow me a little more 
space. 

Of course there are also Anti-Wagnerites, but I cannot admit 
the stupendous reasons given by Mr. E. L. Walker in your October 
issue. 

‘Mr. Walker sees no need of a Wagner Society because he finds 
Wagner can be easily heard in London: may I ask Mr. Walker if 
because he lives in London and can easily hear Wagner (if however 
he does so ?) this should be a sufficient reason to deprive all those 
that do not live in London ? Does he forget the principal object of 
the gramophone is to give everyone the opportunity of hearing his 
preferred music wherever he might live ? But supposing even the 
rest of the world has no value for Mr. Walker could he tell us how 
many times in a year one can hear the “ Ring” in London ? I 
think no more than twice: well, if Mr. Walker thinks this is 
enough, that means only one thing : he is certainly not a Wagnerite. 
I for one can tell him that since nine years I manage as much as I 
can to be present at every Bayreuth Festival for twelve to fifteen 
performances each time, I rarely miss any Wagner broadcast, I 
possess practically every Wagner available record and still I am not 
satisfied owing to the piecemeal recording and the disconcerting 
number of orchestras, conductors and singers amalgamated in a 
same set thus spoiling the whole effect, without speaking of the 
unsatisfactory recordings and the tremendous gaps there are. Is it 
possible to imagine, for instance, we have got not a single real 
recording of such a marvel as the Meistersinger’s second act 
finale ? We have only a part of it on the odd early electrical 
H.M.V. recording of an actual Berlin 1928 performance, and a 
concert version on Parlophone. 

No, Mr. Walker, Wagner, despite the great number of existing 
records has not received most attention from the Gramophone 
Companies. It is quite time we should have complete, modern 
high standard recordings, with the best singers, orchestras and 
conductors. 
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piece of Beethoven by ‘Batt’. 


Containing Composer’s Biographies and Articles on every con- 
ceivable aspect of Music, with thousands of cross-references and a free 


Pronouncing Glossary. 
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The OXFORD COMPANION 
to MUSIC 


by PERCY SCHOLES 


A full encyclopedia of music in one volume. 1,148 pages, double 
column, 94 x 6 ins. with over 1,200 illustrations and a colour frontis- Write for 20- 
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‘*T hate changing 
needles don’t you?’’ 


But you needn’t! Not very often, at all 
events . . . yet your records won’t even get 
worn ! 

How ? Use the needle that’s neither steel 
nor fibre—‘ Universals.’’ You'll get (to 
quote The Gramophone) fine grain tone, 
without wiriness or harshness; and true 
timbre, satisfying volume, higher notes and 
lower notes, too. 

Universals can’t wear records, give no 
appreciable surface noise, are fibrous yet as 
reliable as steel, play at least twelve sides 
(‘‘ Continuity ” type—20) are quickly re- 
pointed up to a dozen times. 

You must try them. If you can’t get them from the 


best dealers in your locality, write to 38a George St., 
Baker St., W.1. 


You too should try 


UNIVERSAL 


long-playing Fibrous Needles 
1/- & 2/- per packet 


Important 
Announcement 


The Gramophone Exchange, Ltd. have 
been appointed Sole Concessionaires for 


“GAMUT” RECORDS 


“ Records for the Connoisseur ”’ 





FIRST ISSUES include : 
BACH : MOTET, ‘‘ JESU, MEINE FREUDE,”’ 
by the Madrigal Singers. Conductor: Lehman Engel 
* 
BACH : PARTITA No. 6 IN E MINOR, 
by Ernst Victor Wolff (Harpsichordist) 
* 
BLOCH : SONATA FOR VIOLIN AND PIANO 
by Harold and Marion Berkley 
* 
MOUSSORGSKY : SONGS, Vol. 1 

















by Moshe Rudinow 





Full List on Application 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
121 & 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.C.2 
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NOW READY 


INDEX TO VOL. XV OF 
THE GRAMOPHONE 
2s. 6d. 


Every Gramophile should buy a copy. The Index has a 
hundred uses. In its pages, instantly accessible, is a 
key to every record of note for the past twelve months. 
Every artist, every orchestra, every composer. Reviews 
of gramophones and electrical equipment and every 
article. Records are indexed in classes too—from 
Accordeon to Yodelling—and every other type. Your 
favourite artists, their records and in many cases personal 
data are included. You have probably missed many 
‘* gems ”’ in the last few months, hidden in a mass of 
“‘ supplements.’’ Get an Index and find them! 


The Astra - 

Electric Amplifier 
the finest instrument of 
its kind and reasonable 


in price 











ONE PIECE MODEL 20 Gans. 


— — TWO PIECE MODEL 28 Gans. 
Permanent Binding Binding Case only 
including Index 
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The only Work of its kind in the World— 
The Gramophone Shop’s 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RECORDED 


MUSIC 
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research have gone into this incomparable 


588-page volume .. . 


to-day’s complete answer to a lively demand 
by record collectors and musicians for an 
exhaustive and authentic reference work 
devoted EXCLUSIVELY to recorded music. 
It is truly encyclopedic in scope. For 
example, the Wagnerian music drama lists 
give, in addition, page and bar references so 
that the exacting Wagnerite may know pre- 
cisely how much ground is covered (or 
omitted) in any specific single-disc or album. 
There are 11 entire pages devoted to 
Debussy, 22 to Bach, 16 to Schubert, 18} to 
Mozart, 10} to Beethoven, and over 28 to 
Wagner ! 

Every record collector and music lover who 
desires authentic information about recorded 
music will want a copy of this remarkable 
volume—nothing like itanywhere ! The price 
is 14s., post paid. Send money order to . 
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. . for eighteen years the gramophone 
has been my hobby. I started, as so many 
did, with a good old open-horn machine. I 
fell for the cabinet type when they got big 
enough to hold an amplifier of anything 
like a sensible size, but soon became dis- 
satisfied and took up with great enthusiasm 
a big open-horn model. Using fibre 
needles, I thought that this would be my 
last machine, but directly I heard the 
Astra amplifier I knew it wasn’t ! 


It is really amazing how, from such a 
compact, handy sort of instrument you 
rmanage to get such thrilling reproduction. 
Your separate speaker is not too big, but 
the bass is very satisfying and I couldn’t 
get an unpleasant note from violins playing 
at their very highest. Choirs, Organs and 
Orchestras, however heavy, do not seem 
to shake the Astra. Solo voices and 
chamber music seem nicely in proportion. 
I can still use fibres in that excellent Piezo 
pick-up and they never break down even 
with the most difficult records. 


Altogether, I’m delighted, and so I think 
would anyone be who really cares for 
records. I shall keep my radio set and still 
be very nicely in pocket, for the set and 
you amplifier cost a good deal less than 
any radiogram I’d care to listen to for long. 


j. G. 


The Gramophone Exchange 
ASTRA HOUSE Ltd, 


121 & 123 Shaftesbury Avenue, LONDON, 
W.C.2 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3007 
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Another of Mr. Walker’s arguments is that the raison d’étre of a 
Society is unjustified for as popular a composer as Wagner. 
Could Mr. Walker pretend Beethoven is less popular than 
Wagner ? Surely not, then why have we got the Beethoven 
Society ? The discriminating factor for a Society cannot only be 
popularity. What about difficulties of recording ? It is surely not 
a simple and costless thing to have Wagner’s works as perfectly 
recorded as they should be, and the only way to encourage 
Gramophone Companies to undertake such a task is for a sub- 
scription for a Society to be opened as soon as possible and quickly 
filled up by the so numerous and impatient Wagnerites. 

May I appeal to all Wagnerites to join us very soon, H.M.V. 
being actually in a good mood for Wagner. What are the symp- 
toms of this good mood ? The issue very shortly of the Meister- 
singer’s third act complete recording, the cast including Eugen 
Fuchs, Bayreuth’s incomparable Beckmesser in 1933 and 1934, 
Hans Hermann Nissen a very good Hans Sachs and Margarete 
Teschmacher who needs no introduction. 

We appreciate this effort of yours, H.M.V., but with such 
artists why not have had Lorenz, Vélker or Roswaenge as Walter ? 
In any case, please let us have the first and second acts immediately 
after. And in the mean time open the subscription for the “ Ring ”’ 
Society. 

Le Caire 


4 


R. ZEHERI. 


To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE 


Quita Chavez appealed in your columns two months ago for 
a Wagner Society. Mr. E. L. Walker in his letter last month 
dismisses the plea in a few lines and sponsors the claims of Berlioz to 
this privilege. I can forgive hifn even for suggesting a Berlioz 
Society, but not for obscuring the issue, and certainly not for 
dismissing Wagner contemptuously with a few words. 

He writes, “‘ Considerable quantities of his (Wagner’s) music are 
accessible even in the Concert Hall (Monday nights at the Proms 
for instance).”” Previously he has informed us that little though 
opera is performed in this country, Wagner’s operas nearly always 
appear in the repertoire. Presumably he is referring to Covent 
Garden, if so has he availed himself of opportunity in the past to 
hear the “* Damnation of Faust ’’? No doubt he can also hear many 
of Berlioz’s works “ in the Concert Hall ”’, but he evidently is not 
content with that alone, he wishes to possess records of them. 
That is the position too, of the Wagner lover. To hear a few 
excerpts from the music dramas played or sung in the Concert 
Hall, is not the same thing at all as listening to say the third act of 
“Die Meistersinger ” sung straight through. For instance we 
sometimes hear the Prize Song from that very act sung in the 
Concert Hall in a concert version, which omits the chorus, and 
makes it just an ordinary aria, very different from the original. 

Many records in the catalogues are of concert versions of the 
most popular arias, which have been recorded again and again by 
singers good, not so good and indifferent. The same orchestral ar- 
rangements have been played by every sort of band, cinema organ 
and military band. It is not necessary to state that to the Wagner 
lover this is desecration. Moreover many recordings are fairly aged 
now and as there is a whole tract of unexplored territory as Miss 
Chavez says, the job might as well be done thoroughly. If we are 
to have new recordings, and sooner or later it will be necessary 
it would be a fine idea if we had them under the direction of a 
Wagner Society, which would stop redundency and enable the 
job to be done properly, and comprehensively. The idea should 
meet with a great reception from Wagner lovers, and as they are 
so many, it should prove worthwhile financially. 

Finchley, N.3. * 


Recorded Books for The Blind 


To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


I thought perhaps the following may be of interest to readers 
of THE GRAMOPHONE of which I have been a regular and keen 
reader myself for a long time. 

I reside only a short distance away from the fine new °St. 
Dunstan’s Building that has recently been erected on the out- 


Francis WEsT. 
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skirts of Brighton for the help and comfort of the poor fellows 
blinded in the last world war. I was fortunate enough to be 
shown over this place last week and everything possible has been 
done to ease their burden for them. In addition.to the splendid 
Braille Library they possess of popular fiction, etc., as a gramo- 
phonist, I was particularly interested in what was to me quite an 
innovation. Attached to the library were eight sound-proof 
cubicles in which the men can take sets of records of complete 
books, these are put on to an automatic gramophone (of, I 
believe, a special type : unfortunately the instruments were not 
fixed when I made my visit) and they can sit quietly and listen 
to the ‘‘ book” they have chosen being read to them. This is 
surely a case of the gramophone and record once again doing 
useful work. 

Whilst writing I should be interested to learn if any other 
reader read an article in Answers (July 30th, page 2) in which 
amongst many other things of gramophonic history, mention is 
made of a cylinder that has recently been found in the old Edison 
Bell works at Peckham of the voice of Queen Victoria. I have 
written to The Gramophone Company in the hope that there 
may be some chance of getting hold of this and to transpose on 
to a disc record. 

I will conclude by hoping that we shall be favoured by The 
Gramophone Company by an early issue of the splendid speech 
made last week by our popular Queen Elizabeth when launching 
the new ship. Here is perhaps the only opportunity of adding 
her voice to the now long list of other royal records. Trusting 
you may find room for this communication in your next issue, 


Peacehaven. F. BuRDEN. 


Information Required 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


I would be very pleased if some of your correspondents would 
give me an opinion on the following records. They are all Polydor, 
but I do not know if they have also been issued by the Decca Co. 

1. Erna Berger and Viorica Ursuleac (Pol. 62755), ““Figaros 
Hochzeit ”—Letter Duet. 

2. Erna Berger, Viorica Ursuleac and Tiana Lemnitz (Pol. 
67075) *‘ Rosenkavalier ’’, ‘‘ Ist ein Traum ”’ and ‘‘Hab mir’s ge- 
Lobt ”’. 

3. Elisabeth Ohms (Pol. 66928) “‘ Tristan and Isolde ’’— 
Isolde’s Liebestod. ‘‘ Der Fliegende Hollander ’”—Senta’s Ballad. 

Can anyone tell me what Lotte Lehmann, Dusolina Giannini 
and Elisabeth Rethberg have been doing in the last few years, i.e. 
where they have been singing and in what roles, and does anyone 
know whether Maria Nemeth has ever sung at Covent Garden or 
the Metropolitan and, if so, with what measure of success ? 


South Africa. L. WALDRON. 


To the Editor of ‘THE GRAMOPHONE 


I wonder if any of your readers can tell me who composed the 
march Vive Hapsburg and whether it is still obtainable on records 
or published in a piano version. It is a march very much in the 
style of Sousa, though not actually by him, and was composed, I 
should imagine, about 1907. I had a record of it about 1912, but 
I cannot now remember what make it was. Anyway, I’m sure, 
this’ record has long since been out of print. 


London, N.W.1. ALAN GorDON-BROWN. 


Mozart Recordings 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


In the letter printed in the August editorial Mr. J. G. Strombeck 
of Stockholm says that the aria O, wie dngstlich from “‘ Il Seraglio ”’ 
has not been adequately recorded, and therefore I wonder if Mr. 
Strombeck knows the recording of this aria by the German tenor 
Walther Ludwig on Electrola (the German H.M.V.) No. EH957. 
In my opinion Herr Ludwig gives an excellent performance of the 
aria and on the other side a likewise very fine version of the 
enchanting Der Odem der Liebe from ‘‘ Cosi fan tutte ”’. 
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Further I would mention two other Electrola records by 
Walther Ludwig: Dalla sua pace from “‘ Don Giovanni” (sung in 
German) together with Wenn der Freude Trénen fliessen from “‘ Il 
Seraglio ” on EH837 and the Flute Aria from ‘‘ Die Zauberfléte ” 
(coupled with Fenton’s Romance from Nicolai’s ‘‘ Merry Wives of 
Windsor”) on EH1020; I most strongly recommend these 
records which I think can be ranked with the best existing record- 
ings of the difficult art of Mozart-singing. 


Copenhagen. J. A. Bonsoe. 


Deanna Durbin 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


As no reader appears to have written to you to correct Mr. W. 
McKechnie’s impression, as stated in his letter, August issue, 
that no recordings of Deanna Durbin are available, I am sending 
this note to mention that she has made at least two records for 
Brunswick, namely, 02370, “ Il Bacio ” and ‘‘ Someone to Care 
for me,” and 02486, “ It’s Raining Sunbeams ” and “ Brindisi.’» 


Ilford, Essex. DonaLp W. ALpous. 


Rachmaninov 
To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE 


Who is the greatest living composer ? I cannot think there 
can be two opinions among enlightened musicians as to Rach- 
maninov holding this position, particularly in view of the fact 
that his creative faculty is still active in producing great music ; 
the same of such canriot be said of possible rivals as Sibelius 
and Strauss who have now been silent for many years. This 
apart, I believe that Rachmaninov has always appealed more to 
the average music-lover with his finer lyrical and richer romantic 
vein than Sibelius, while as for Strauss, I don’t think he has ever 
been, or should be regarded as, a great composer : his art, 
never having achieved the spiritual or mature inspiration com- 
bined with the emotional elements, one finds as the functional 
basis of the great masters and which has been further developed 
and enriched to the present day by Sibelius and Rachmaninov. 
Rachmaninov, the composer, has been considerably underrated 
and neglected both by critics and programme compilers, first 
at the expense of his fame as a piano celebrity, and secondly 
from undue prejudice and snobbery which has mainly arisen 
through his being a follower of Tchaikovsky whose detractors 
are legion. But is it not high time the profession possessed the 
integrity and courage to recognise this two-fold genius at his 
true worth ? Nikisch (whom Sir Henry Wood describes rightly 
as the finest ideal conductor that ever lived) said in 1920 that 
Rachmaninov was one of the greatest romantic composers, 
placing him on a level with Elgar and Tchaikovsky. He regarded 
the Second Symphony alone as a glorious masterpiece, one that 
should assuredly take its place in the front rank of the symphonic 
repertory. 

And no less an artist than Elgar, the very greatest of all 
melodists and Romantic composers, was always most enthusiastic 
in his admiration for the music of Rachmaninov, considering him 
vastly superior in aesthetic significance to Strauss who often used 
to bore him by what he told me as his laboured, mechanical 
methods as applied to most of his works. 

I need only instance these two outstanding musicians among 
many who have paid tribute to the greatness of the composer. 
As for his popularity, it is indisputable, comparing favourably 
with Tchaikovsky, to witness only their over-filling the Queen’s 
Hall at the recent promenade concerts. At each of the three 
nights devoted to them (not half enough) several hundreds of 
people were turned away owing to house full notices. 

In a mad age, when composers both here and abroad have 
been degrading the art of music with their wretched inanities, 
I believe the general feeling is best expressed by one who re- 
marked at the recent concert : ‘‘ Thank Heaven for Rach- 
maninov, the one and only composer to-day who can still carry 
on the tradition of past masters by writing great music.” Let us 
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now show in a practical way to the man himself how much we 
value his supreme living genius by urging H.M.V. to engage 
him to record the magnificent Third Symphony, then the lovely 
First Piano Concerto, the ’Cello Sonata and Elegiac Trio, etc. By so 
doing we are also providing the noble artist with the dearest 
realisation in that his work finds kindred spirits, therefore helping 
to keep alive the creative glow that may yet give us a fourth and 
fifth symphonies, and let it be hoped a violin concerto. 


Birmingham. RoBEerRT WOoprFIELD. 


Orchestral Music in England 
To the Editor of THt GRAMOPHONE. 


Many of your correspondents would appear to harbour the 
oddest delusions concerning the standard of orchestral music in 
this country. For instance, Mr. Colin Shapley supposes that 
the L.P.O. is the only permanent symphony orchestra in England. 
While admitting his point about the B.B.C. Orchestra being 
continually split up into sections, it does appear as an entity 
during its Winter Season, and the same applies to the L.S.O. 
Mr. Gordon Walker, a Director of the London Symphony 
Orchestra, Ltd., told me recently that the latter orchestra is at 
present in a very happy condition, being run on a co-operative 
basis. Its programmes are certainly stimulating, and the band 
seems to be the exception to the usual need of a permanent 
conductor. Incidentally, the L.S.O. is kept busy most of the 
year, for the orchestra has many festival engagements and appears 
with many Provincial Societies. 

Mr. Shapley mentions Bournemouth, and forgets Hastings, 
Torquay and Folkestone. Torquay is about to launch its 
annual festival with the orchestra which was founded by that 
great English conductor Basil Cameron, who is now in England 
again and who will take charge of some important B.B.C. pro- 
ductions this winter. It is men like Alderman Sermon of 
Torquay and other councillors crying like voices in a wilderness 
of municipal materialism, who are doing more for music in this 
country than all the Society conductors together. Again, at 
Folkestone, Mr. Eldridge Newman, one of the finest conductors 
in England, has built up a tradition with an orchestra of no 
more than 20. A recent programme here consisted of a Berlioz 
Overture, the Grieg Concerto and Haydn’s Symphony La Chasse. 
When the Folkestone Council tried to scrap the festival, Mr. 
Newman invited Sir Thomas Beecham and the L.P.O. to 
Folkestone, shared the conducting and won through on a gamble. 
Where else will you find such spirit but in the English Provinces, 
and where else will you find such musicians, who in the course of a 
week must play everything from musical comedy to the baroque 
music of the eighteenth century ? Every man has to be a virtuoso, 
and fortunately owing to the lack of full-time jobs, there is no 
dearth of candidates. 

Mr. Gilbert Moore seems to support the indirect attacks on 
Sir Adrian Boult that have been appearing recently. If Sir 
Adrian sometimes lacks fire, here at least is a man who is a 
musician to his finger tips, with a repertory probably second only 
to that of Sir Henry Wood. Toscanini is not the only conductor 
in the world, and the adulation which he has received is a dis- 
couraging manifestation of the herd mind. Of course he is a 
great conductor, probably the greatest now living, but the 
behaviour of the fans suggests that men like Weingartner, Harty, 
Monteux and Szell have lived in vain, which is nonsense. 
Toscanini is often heralded as ‘‘ the man who lets the music 
speak,” yet it was he who ignored Berlioz’s direction in a recent 
performance of the Rackowsky March. In all the records of 
this work, the final decrescendo is respected only by Harty. More- 
over, will anybody deny in print that Sir Adrian Boult is one 
of the finest modern interpreters of Brahms ? 

Finally, Sir, may I emphasise that this letter is not meant to 
decry anybody, but to suggest that other people do exist apart from 
one’s own particular heroes ? And if anybody wants to hit back, 
let me say that I have grave doubts whether Arthur Schnabel 
could play the notes of any one of Liszt’s Transcendental Studies. 


Pinner, Middlesex. Rocer WIMBUSH. 
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Duplication 
To the Editor of Te GRAMOPHONE 


Further to Mr. Fredric Lloyd’s able letter on this subject I 
should like to say that I entirely agree with him. The amount of 
money wasted in this way since “H.M.V.”’ and Columbia amalga- 
mated must be prodigious. Surely the obvious thing to do is to 
amalgamate the catalogues as was done in the case of Regal 
Zonophone? To do the job properly Parlophone should be 
brought into the unified catalogue. 

Also I should like to ask what use the Connoisseurs’ Catalogue is 
if the present policy of having a rigid sales quota is to be enforced. 
Once more the axe fell at the end of last month. Surely as these 
records are intended for special order only, the cost incurred in 
keeping these in the catalogue is negligible. 

Croydon. Matcoum C. Moore. 
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Strange Omission 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE 


I should like to correct a statement which appears at the foot 
of page 188 in the October 1938 issue of your journal, under the 
heading ‘‘ Strange Omission ”’. 

It is not true that the Fantasia on British Sea Songs still awaits a 
recording as the writer is fortunate enough to possess a copy of a 
record of this Fantasia played by the New Queen’s Hall Orchestra 
conducted by Sir Henry Wood, on Columbia L1052. 

This record has long been deleted from the catalogue and it now 
behoves one of the recording companies to give us a recording of 
the “‘ Sea Songs ” complete with audience. 


Westcliff-on-Sea. J. Lyon 


GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 





FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Cranes bookings are, at the time of writing, going 
very well, except that the societies have not played their part 
as was expected. Within three weeks of the great event only 
nine society members have registered, while the list of “* outsiders ”” 
is many times this number. Remembering the enthusiastic 
response to the conference idea at the Federation A.G.M., there 
must be many more who are coming, but who are delaying 
booking until the last minute. By the time this is in print, the 
Conference will be a few hours ahead, and intending members 
will have to act immediately if they wish to attend. ‘The fee for 
the full week-end is thirty shillings (which includes board, 
residence, and Conference fees), or for any part of the week-end, 
twenty-two and sixpence. Residents will not be expected to 
wear evening dress. 

For those who live near London, daily visits to the Conference 
may prove cheaper ; in which case, a season ticket costs half-a- 
crown, or single debates sixpence each. It would be a thousand 
pities if the Society faction were not well represented at all 
debates. 

A new society is proposed for Cheltenham. Anyone interested should 
communicate with Mr. J. W. Jenkins, Trowscoed, Trowscoed Avenue, 
Leckhampton, Cheltenham. It is pleasing to note that the new circle 
formed in connection with the British Society of Northern Ireland 
(meeting at Belfast) has already held its first meeting, and has joined 
the Federation, and issued its first report. 

Apologies are due for a slight error in the list of desirable new record- 
ings presented to the companies, and published in these notes last 
month, Bax has, so far, written no pianoforte concerto, and the item 
should have been Bax’s Pianoforte Quintet. Thanks are due to Mr. 
R. A. Lewis for discovering the mistake: indeed, Mr. Lewis was the 
first to propose the work, and he now writes to say that he regrets that 
the Vaughan Williams A Pastoral Symphony was not included in the list. 
For reasons which are not altogether clear, the companies at present 
seem unwilling to entertain the suggestion. Perhaps we can nail them 
dlown at the Conference! 


SOCIETY REPORTS 


Acton Gramophone Circle 


The programme of the first part of the September meeting was 
presented by Mr. Lewis and consisted of a number of interesting 
recordings from the Connoisseur list none of which will be available 
from H.M.V. after the 31st October. In the second half the new 
Bruno Walter Mozart D minor Pianoforte Concerto and Toscanini 
Rossini La Scala di Seta brought an enjoyable evening to a close. 


British Music Society of Northern Ireland, Belfast (Gramo- 
phone Circle) 


The first part of the inaugural meeting of the Gramophone Circle 
was occupied with business matters and the playing of the old Flonzaley 
recording of Smetana’s Quartet in E minor, Opus 116 (Aus meinem 
Leben), a work to be played at the first of the Society’s concerts by the 
New Hungarian Quartet. Afterwards new Leider recordings by 
Schumann and Jansen and some records from the Bach Society’s 
album of unaccompanied ’Cello Sonatas by Casals were played, the 
last being greeted with particular enthusiasm. 

Membership of the Circle is confined to members of the British 
Music Society of Northern Ireland, whose Honorary Secretary is Mrs. 
D. R. Taylor, 20 Malone Road, Belfast. ‘The Honorary Secretary of 
the Gramophone Circle is Mr. F. W. Leonard, 7 Bedford Street, 
Belfast. 


The Birmingham Gramophone Circle 


A Mozart and Dvofrdk programme was presented by Mr. G. R. 
Birchley. From “‘ The Magic Flute ” and ‘“* The Marriage of Figaro ”’ 
were the overtures, and songs by Ewald Bohmer and Gerald Husch, 
together with Symphony No. 32. Dvorak was represented by two 
Czech Philharmonic recordings—the ‘‘ Carnival Overture” and the 
famous ‘‘ New World Symphony.” 

New members to the Circle are welcome. Full particulars from the 
Hon. Sec., E. C. Instone, 481 Warwick Road, Solihull. 


The Clacton and District Gramophone Society 


The Clacton and District Gramophone Society opened its new 
season by a meeting held on October 5th at “‘ Wavecrest,”” Clacton-on- 
Sea. The Chairman, Mr. H. G. V. Rumball, opened the proceedings 
by welcoming the members back and expressed the wish that the 
Society might increase its membership and go from “ strength to 
strength.” The evening proved very enjoyable for the programme 
was compiled of records brought by the various members. All kinds 
of recorded music were embraced including part of Tchaikovsky’s 
Piano Concerto No. 1.° Operatic, sacred, and symphonic music were 
enjoyed and a very humorous monologue entitled Trains was also 
contributed. The Chairman ended the meeting by thanking the 
members for bringing along such an excellent selection of records 
which had made the evening so interesting. 


Dulwich and Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


Among the many new issues heard at the second September meeting 
was one of topical interest—‘‘ Ma Vlast ”’ (My Country) Symphonic 
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Cycle, expressing the intense nationalism of the Czechs, for Smetana, 
the composer, was the pioneer of the Czech national movement in 
music, and it is said that he wrote this work with the idea of extolling 
the glories of his native land to the outside world. Played by the 
Czech Philharmonic Orchestra under Raphael Kubelik, the work 
occupies three discs, and this complete and authentic Czech recording 
of the cycle is better than that of the previous “‘ Moldau ” recordings 
—that interesting picturisation of the course of the Moldau river. 


The programme at the last September meeting was compiled by 
members’ choice from among the new issues heard during the 1938 
season, and was as follows : Symphony No. 93 (Haydn)—London 
Symphony Orchestra under Beecham ; Tragic Overture (Brahms)— 
B.B.C. Orchestra under Toscanini ; Concerto in C Minor (Mozart)— 
Edwin Fischer and London Philharmonic ; Adagio and Fugue in C 
Minor (Mozart)—Busch Chamber Players; O Paradiso (L’ Africana) 
and Cielo e mar (La Gioconda)—Jussi Bjorling. 

Interested gramophiles in S.E. London should note that the 1939 
Season commences at meeting following A.G.M. of November 11th ; 
November 25th, New Issues ; December meetings being 9th, Christmas 
Party ; and 23rd, New Issues. Members may of course join at any 
time, and visitors are welcome at all meetings. Hon. Sec., S. O. 
Miebs, 7, Playfield Crescent, E. Dulwich, S.E.22. Headquarters, All 
Saints’ Church Hall, Trewsbury Road, Sydenham, S.E.23. 


Ealing and Hanwell Gramophone Society 


For the first part of our opening recital of the season, we heard 
Haydn’s Symphony in D Minor, under Toscanini, distinguished by its 
comparatively dreamy first movement. The second part consisted 
wholly of volume one of the Mozart Opera Society’s “‘ Die Zauberflétte,” 
Tamino, Pamina and Papegeno executed by Helge Roswaenge, Tiana 
Lemnitz and Gerhard Husch respectively. 

Four members were voted to form a committee, under the guidance of 
our Chairman and Secretary, for the selection and arrangement of 
records for the next programme. Our idea of devoting one half of the 
recital to opera and the other half to orchestral still proves to hold good. 

We were glad to welcome a new member, Mr. E. C. Long and should 
be pleased to receive. other enthusiasts any second Sunday of the 
month. Please roll up at 14, Cuckoo Lane, Hanwell, to be welcomed 
by our Chairman, Mr. Ede. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


> 


Mr. Allen’s ‘‘ Crisis Programme ”’ of foreign recordings was given 
to an understandingly small audience ; those who enjoyed it, however, 
temporarily forgot affairs in the world outside, and voted it a unique 
as well as a commendable effort. 

November meetings : 7th and 2ist, at 73, Park Avenue ; Secretary : 
Miss Dickinson, 74, Junction Road, Gillingham, Kent. 


Hackney Philharmonic Society 


Mr. Davis opened our fourth season with an abridged version of 
Humperdinck’s Hansel and Gretel. Unfamiliar to many of our members, 
this music delighted with its melody and humour. Afterwards we 
heard (with approval) Brahms’ First Symphony. Our new amplifier 
made its debut at the second meeting, when we heard Dvorak’s Fourth 
Symphony, a work full of fine tunes and magnificently performed. After 
the interval our amplifier broke down, but we did not apportion the 
blame to Dvor4k! Secretary : Mr. G. Carter, 86, Adley Street, 
Clapton, E.5. 


Hastings and District Recorded Music Society 


This Society opened its winter season on Tuesday, October 4th, when 
an interesting address, illustrated with records, was given by Mr. 
C. W. Ryan on “ How to Listen to Music.” The lecturer stated that 
in deciding one’s standard of musical criticism it was necessary to 
learn to differentiate between types of composition and their inter- 
pretation and performance. 

Meetings for the forthcoming session are to be held at the Drayton 
Hotel, Eversfield Place, St. Leonards, at 7.45 p.m. on the following 
Thursday evenings—November 3rd and 17th and December rst and 
15th. Further details to be published later. For particulars of member- 
ship, application should be made to the secretary, Mr. F. R. Sharpe, 
69, Pevensey Road, or to Messrs. Attwells, Grand Parade, St. Leonards. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


The twenty-seventh session operied with a lady in the chair, for 
Miss M. Tadman, M.Sc., A.I.C., is our first lady President—a well- 
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deserved honour in view of her past work for the Society. The evening 
was devoted to Beethoven, the programme comprising the Fourth 
Symphony (Philadelphians), Kreutzer Sonata (Cortot and Thibaud), 
Piano Senata, Op. 110 (Lamond), and among shorter excerpts, the 
Cavatina from the B Flat Major Quartet, Op. 130 (Budapest) which took 
everybody’s fancy. 

. Harewood’s programme “‘ Minuet to Scherzo ” was so compre- 
hensive that an adequate report would be quite beyond the limits of 
these pages. Briefly, then, the lecturer traced the evolution of the 
Suite and the introduction of the minuet, then showed how the minuet 
was eclipsed by the scherzo, and finally superseded as a dance by the 
waltz. In fact, in the space of two and a half hours, we danced through 
three centuries (and knew what we were doing!) to the strains of 
musicians ranging from Bach and Handel to Bruckner and Tschai- 
kovsky. 

Forthcoming Attractions : November 7th—Annual Visit of Repre- 
sentatives of Manchester Gramophone Society, with ‘‘ The Magic 
Flute.” November 21st : Lecture-Recital : ‘‘ Vaughan Williams.” 
Leonard G. Young, Esq. (brother of our Federation Secretary). 


Manchester Gramophone Society 


A Parlophone evening opened the 27th Session on September 19th, 
and a splendid audience appreciated the very varied fare of vocal and 
instrumental music. Eileen Joyce, Tarantella, Farjeon, and Sammarco, 
Pari Siamo, were notable discs among many others. After the recital 
was over, a short annual meeting concluded a very full programme. 
Mr. E. F. Foster was elected President for the fifth year, and Mr. Royce 
Vice-President. Mr. C. J. Brennand, having been Secretary and 
Treasurer for fifteen years, again consented, amid grateful appreciation 
of all. A rising membership, an increasing balance in hand, and a 
growing interest in the Society were good omens for the future, and it 
was the general opinion that the reproduction of music and the interest 
in Society meetings was on the upgrade. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 


Bi-annual meeting, November 1st. New members—join now! 
Hon. Secretary : Miss I. H. Matthews, 39, Netherhall Gardens, N.W.3. 


Oxford Gramophone Society 


Members are reminded of the next meetings, November 14th and 28th 
and then as nearly as possible on alternate Mondays, at 8.15 p.m., using 
members’ houses and records; in addition the kindness of Messrs. 
Acott, of Oxford, enables us to borrow recent issues from time to time. 
We aestivate from May to October. Annual subscription 2s, 6d. 
Enquiries to Dr. H. A. Robertson, 17 Moreton Road, Oxford. 


South-East London Recorded Music Society 


Our September meeting duly took place on the 26th, and the 
programme, ‘‘ Early Church Music,” given by F. Aelred O’Shagar, 
Ob.S.B., was very well received. It consisted of Plain Chant as per- 
formed and recorded by the community of St. Pierre de Solesme Abbey. 
After the interval the programme continued with some very beautiful 
examples of Palestrina. Mr. O’Shagar is possibly particularly well 
equipped to deal with this subject, having for some considerable period 
been a Benedictine of the Solesmes congregation, and it was presented 
in his inimitable style. We were fortunate in securing the services of 
such a brilliant young philosopher and theologian. 

Last month on October 24th Mr. Shepherd gave an evening of the 
music of J. S. Bach, which by happy coincidence seemed in proper 
sequence to our previous meeting. 

We can still arrange accommodation for new members. Why not 
apply to Mr. W. Leslie Palmer, 56, Muirkirk Road, Catford, S.E.6., 
for full particulars ? 


Southport and District Gramophone Society 


The opening meeting of our Winter Session consisted of a Plebiscite 
programme of recordings from the library of our Secretary, Mr. Albert 
Engel, and was very well received by an appreciative audience. 

Works by Berlioz, Bizet, Mozart, Ponchielli, Schubert, Saint-Saéns, 
Verdi, Wagner and Weber excited considerable interest, while the 
modern side was well represented by Sibelius, and Vaughan Williams. 

Our Society continues to make steady progress and we extend a 
cordial welcome to any visitors who may care to attend our meetings. 

We still have a few vacancies for new members and anyone interested 
should communicate with Mr. Albert Engel, “‘ Trebira,”’ 120, Church- 
gate, Southport. 
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